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ZUR SPANISCHEN GRAMMATIK* 


Tl. VERBALE KuURZFORMEN 


1. poder 


a) Pris. Ind. 
a) pueo’ Cantes flamencos 18 no puco: blandeo. 
72 no te pueo segui.® 79 Que no te pueo orbid 


(Marin, Cantos populares m 451 Yo no te pueo 


’rbid). Cant. pop. 1445. 11179: blandeo. m1 
273. 409: sereno. Iv 268: deseo. Diaz Cas- 
sou, El Cancionero panocho 42. 67. J. F. F., 
La Olla asturiana 90 puéo : esquilaéru. Garcia 
Plata de Osma, Rimas infantiles, Apuntes reco- 
gidos en Alcuéscar, Rev. de Extremadura tv 126 
puéo. 

puées. Rubi, Poesias andaluzas? 126 Ya te 
puées aparejar. Cant. flam. 19. 118 puees, 121. 
La Olla ast. 62. 

puee Poes. and. 73. 185. Cant. flam. 24. 39. 
44, La Olla ast. 32: Jlueve. 42. 58. Maldonado, 
Del Campo y de la Ciudad, Salamanca, 1903, 33 
sino pueé (Druckfehler fiir puée?) menos de ris- 
corddrseme siempre. 

Besondere Erwihnung verdient die Form puei 
in Santander : Pereda, Tipos y Paisajes* 148 puei 
que pese tres cuarterones. 149. 363. 364. Ferndn- 
dez y Gonzélez, Cabuérniga, Sones de mi Valle, 
Santander, 1895, 46 puey que. Cf. ZrP xxxiv 
641; xxxv.‘ 

poémos. La Olla ast. 77 ya poémos comer carne. 


1Cf. ZrP xxxtv 641; xxxv. 

2 Die Schreibung der an die Spitze gestellten Form gilt 
fiir das zuniichst folgende Beispiel. Abweichende Schrei- 
bungen gebe ich einmal. Gleichférmigkeit ist weder in 
demselben Dialekt noch in demselben Text vorhanden. 

5 Diese Verbindung, Modusverbum + Inf., begegnet am 
haufigsten. In der Regel werde ich solche Beispiele nicht 
ausschreiben. Aber auch betreffs anderer Konstrukzionen 
war der Raumersparniss halber Mass geboten. 

‘Weitere Beispiele fiir ée (genauer 2e) > 2: leidores 
Leyendas Mor. 11 146. 164. veydor Ordinac. Caragoga 11 
426. 467. Formen, die Baist § 35 zu beriicksichtigen 


waren, 


pueen. La Olla ast. 26 puéen lamédse dichosos. 

8B) puo. Schuchardt, Die Cantes flamencos, 
ZrP v 318, und Meyer-Liibker § 435 geben 
diese Form als andalusisch. Ich habe nur aus 
Aragon Beispiele : Garcia—Arista y Rivera, Can- 
tas baturras 58 no te pud ver ni pintada. Blasco, 
Cuentos aragoneses I 63. 1 54. Casafial Shakery, 
333 Cantares baturros*’ 38, 52. Dagegen pio 
Cant. flam. 81 = pudo. 

pues. Beispiele aus einem arag. Text des 15. 
Jahrhunderts (Maestro Martin Garcia, Chaton) 
sind Two Old Spanish Versions of the Dist. 
Catonis 15 Anm. 52 gegeben. Jiinger (andal.?) 
Aparicio® (Gallardo 1 234b) Ya pues ver : estoy 
echado Por. . . Dazu kommen aus _neuerer 
Zeit Cant. pop. m1 280 pués. Canc. pan. 39 pués. 
Cant. bat. 18. 55. 78. Cantar. bat. 4. 30. 101. 
107. La Olla ast. 53. 

pue. Das ilteste mir bekannte Beispiel steht 
Rim. Pal. 41 e non se pue salvar. Dazu fiige ich 
Poes. and. 29 pué. Cant. flam. 82. Cant. pop. 
1 248 pué. 258. 1v 185 Y pué Undebé castigarle. 
215. 221.437. Rueda, La Reja (Nyrop, La Espa- 
fia moderna) 131, 28 esto no pue seguir asin. 
Canc. pan. 17. 42. 57. Allué, Capuletos y Mon- 
tescos ; Novela de Costumbres aragonesas 13. 14. 
161. Cant. bat. 49. 55. 63. Sotileza® 210. 547. 
Pefias arriba* 148. 371. 404. Caveda, Poesfas 
selectas en Dialecto asturiano’ 262. Del Campo 
y de la Ciudad 38 Pué que... 104. 110 Pus ya 
pué V. ver. 

puen Rueda, La Reja 132, 10 na puen lagrimas 
contra piedras. Canc. pan. 64 de ti no puén ya 
decir. Cantar. bat. 36 pues con lo que él asperdi- 
cia | puén comer cinco personas. 41. 61. 81. Gas- 
cén, Historietas baturras* 1 28. Cuent. arag. 1 
72. 159.100. Tipos y Paisajes 139. Cabuér- 
niga 9. 148. Rimas inf., Rev. Extrem. rv 364 
puén. 


5Das bei Gallardo gedruckte Ex. ist ohne Ort und 
Jahr. Das, welches Barrera besass (Cat. 512b), wurde 
gedruckt Sevilla, 1611. Ein drittes bei Salvi 1 36la 
nia. (hacia 1530).” 
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Die Entwicklung der unter a) und £) zitierten 
Formen kénnte rein lautlich sein. Ausfall des 
intervokalen d ist in den Dialekten ganz gewohn- 
lich. Krasis in puées > pués ete. ebenso natiirlich 
(Cuervo, Apuntaciones 55). Cf. Cant. pop. m 
316 , Quieres que... me qué sin alimento? 506 
Mira no te qués dormia. ete. 273 una pufala. 
Iv 43 mas e sien puftalés, ete.—Cane. pan. 47 té 
er partio. 50 tés. ete. pué endlich kénnte aus pueo 
entstanden sein. Fiir den Ausfall des Mittelvo- 
kals é werden sich im Verlauf der Arbeit noch 
mehr Beispicle ergeben. Dass der Akzent auf o 
verlegt wurde, ist klar. 

Merkwiirdig ist, dass Beispiele fiir puéo, puées, 
etc. (auch puéa etc.) in Aragon fehlen. Ich mag 
sie tibersehen haben.* Anderenfalls wird wenig- 
stens in Aragon puedo unmittelbar zu puéd gewor- 
den sein. Dafiir wiren dann andere als lautliche 
Griinde zu suchen. 

b) Priis. Konj. 

a) pueai. Cant. pop. 1 442 Pé que lo que boy 
buscando Lo puea ’reansa y bensé. 

pueas Cant. flam. 32: beas. 

puea 3. Cant. pop. 1101 Er que puea Que s’es- 
conda, 1 273. Canc. pan. 88. La Olla ast. 14. 
Del Campo y de la Ciudad 97. 127 Pero eudiao, 
no te la ejo no sea que te engarafes y no pure 
dimpués desengarubitarte los deos. 

8) pué 3. Cant. bat. 82 No tengas miedo & 
quererme, rosalico sin goler, que yo siempre doy la 
cara en lo que pud suceder. 

Hierher stelle ich noch Canc. pan. 18 Ponte las 
arracadas de media luna, que pud ser que la noche 
se ponga escura. 51 La moza qu’es desanchd, la 
comparo & la acituna; que la que crees qu’ esté 
verde pud ser qu’esté mds maura. Hist. bat. 1 6 
Y bien pud ser que... 

Zwar die Grammatik verlangt hier pudiera, 
und eine Entwicklung iiber pudid (cf. § 8) > 


‘Fiir die rechte Beurteilung dieser Arbeiten wird die 
folgende Bemerkung nicht iiberfliissig sein. Die Haupt- 
masse des Materials wurde in jahrelangem Lesen gesam- 
melt. Vieles zog dabei meine Aufmerksamkeit auf sich, 
zu Vieles, und so wird mir hier und dort ein Beispiel 
entschliipft sein, das in die Geschichte eines Wortes etc. 
gehért oder zu sonstigen Zwecken der Vollstindigkeit 
sich geeignet hiitte. Liicken, die sich bei der Zusammen- 
stellung fiir den Druck ergaben, habe ich auszufiillen ge- 
sucht, indem eine Zahl von Texten noch einmal daraufhin 
gelesen wurde. Alles wiederzulesen fehlte mir Zeit und 
Lust. 
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*puid > pud wire nicht ganz ausgeschlossen, 
allein die Volkssprache darf sich in diesen Fiillen 
pueda gestatten. So teilt mir Cuervo brieflich 
mit, an dessen Giite und Gelehrsamkeit man sich 
niemals vergeblich wendet. 

_ puan. Cant. bat. 13 Atate bien los calzones que 
no te se pudin caer. 

2. querer 

a) Pris. Ind. 

a) quieo. Poes. and. 19 Pues quieo robala, | y 
quieo tabien & Blas Lopez | envialo... 61 Z 
quieo, y jerre que jerre. 66 4 Asercame yo?... 
jno quiéo! Cant. flam. 37 Que no quieo yo tra- 
bajd. 58 No quieo yo acordarme. Cant, pop. UI 
289 Yahora bienes & quererme, Cuandono te quieo 
pand. 302. 3803 Contigo no quieo mas liga. 

§ Quiees? La Olla ast. 100. 

quiee. Juan del Castillo, Sainetes 1 62 Teresa. 
Qué se ofrece? Poenco. 4 Me quiee usté | hacer el 
gusto. . .? 163 Quién de ustees quiee prestarme | 
un trabuco naranjero? Cant. flam. 40 Tu mare 
no me quié&d mi; Tu mare quiée & la reina.. . 

B) quio. Poes. and. 37 porque yo no quid, mal 
majo, que... 45. 133. Cant. flam. 50 Bibo 
me quio yo enterré. 65 No quid yo acordarme. 
96 Yo no te quid 4 ti pa nd. 103. Cant. pop. Ir 
168 Que la quié" yo conosé. 111 336 Que yo no la 
quié pa suegra. 409. Rueda, La Reja 124, 
14 no quié novio. 132, 7. Cant. bat. 59. 67. 78 
que no quié de ti ni aun eso. Cuent. arag. 13 La 
Pilara me quié & mi, yo la quié 4 ella, 14. 72. 
84 No quid nada y quid mucho. 85; Que no quid 
dineros! 11 6. 

quis. Ich habe keine Alteren Beispiele als 
Encina 190. 196 st quiés. 216 ,Quiés que. . .? 
247. Gleichfalls alt sind Pedraza, Danza de la 
Muerte (BAE tvur) 42b Déjame un poco, si 
quiés mi vivir. Barahona de Soto (Marin) 593. 
603 quiés® que... Autos (Rouanet) 1 300, 501 
quies : rreves : pies. 398, 106 quies” : conogeis : 
espantareis, 11 12, 339: tres. 266, 154: pies. 


7 Dazu die Anm. S, 194: ‘* : de quiero, quieo ; y de 
ahi quid.” 
8 Hrsg.: ‘‘ Pongo quiés por quieres (contraccion que se 


us6 hasta en el siglo xvit) por pedirlo asf la medida, en 


este y algun otro verso.’’ 

®Hrsg.: “contraccién de quieres, algo usada en el 
siglo xvi.” 

10 Hrsg.: ‘‘Le ms. et P[edroso] quieres. Mais c’est 
quies qu’avait écrit l’auteur, comme le prouve la rime.’’ 


| 
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Guillén Robles, Leyendas moriscas 1 160 st té 
quie(re)s”™ vencella. 225 si quieres (Hs. quies) 
salvarte. 261 quie(re)s™ de mi otra cosa... ? 
850 Quies oh Amir ! que salga Ali? Guillén 
Robles, Leyendas de José 168 ; y qué quieres (Hs. 
quies)? 215 he entendido lo qu has nombrado en 
ella (sc. tu carta), y lo que quieres (Hs. quies) de 
pagar (yo) la obediencia & ti... y th quies gue- 
rrearme... Palau, S. Orosia (Ferndndez-Guerra) 
400 quies : heis” (saberlo h.). 2313 quies™ : es. 
Weitere Beispiele aus dem 16. und 17. Jahrhun- 
dert bei Cuervo, Apuntaciones 533. Aus dem 18. 
Jahrh.: Castillo, Sainetes 1 82. 1 40. Dazu aus 
neuerer Zeit: Cant. pop. m 439 quiés que. Ut 
340. rv 436. 470. Rueda, La Reja 133, 11 no 
me quiés como antes. Cane. pan. 24. 43 ti me 
quiés como la Virgen. Cant. bat. 23. 32 no quiés 
Gnaide. 38. Saroihandy, Ann. Ee. Haut. Et. 
1898, 90 (Graus). Poes. sel. en Dial. ast. 2038. 
223 Si tu quies, dempués iremos. La Olla ast. 66 : 
mes. Vig6dn, Juegos y Rimas infantiles recogidas 
en... Villaviciosa, Colunga y Caravia 51. 52. 
62 A quién quies més...? Del Campo y de la 
Ciudad 37. 

Wenn Diez 537 (= 11 186) von ‘‘ poet. quies’’ 
spricht, so ist das so zu verstehen, dass die litera- 
rische Sprache die Form nur in der Poesie zulasst 
(oder zuliess ?). 

Zu vergleichen ist port. qués, s. C. M. de Vas- 
concellos, Arch. f. n. Sprach. Lxv 48 b. 

quié. Castillo, Sainetes 1 66 4 me quiéusté dar la- 
candela? wr 249 Quién quie caldo? Poes. and. 
33 4 quién quié mas? 34. 35. Cant. flam. 40 (cf. 
sub quiee). 65. Cant. pop. Im 336 no me quié 
pa nuera, 449. tv 444. Cane. pan. 59. 71 Tu 
maere quié pa ti un rey. Cant. bat. 36 cada cosa 
quié su cosa. 76. 90; Aun tatreves & dicir | que 
no te quié mi presona'ty... 95 No te quié mi 
madre & ti. Cantar. bat. 29. 39. Del Campo y 


Die Hs. hat quies, obgleich der Hrsg. das nicht be- 
sonders bemerkt. Vgl. zu seiner Inkonsequenz die Bei- 
spiele SS. 225 ; 350. 

12Wie man oben Autos 1 398 conorés etc. schreiben 
kénnte, so hier hés. Cf. Delgado, Retrato de la lozana 
Andaluza (1871) 76 Vamos alla y vello hés. 

13 Hrsg.: ‘*quies. Quieres.”’ 

14 mi presona = yo. Cf. Diez 810 (10 66). Tobler, 
V. B. 1 32. Krenkel, Klass. Biihnendicht. d. Spanier 
11 161. 
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de la Ciudad 33 qué quié usté que haga... ? 
38. 134 quié usté que haga... ? 

In schneller Rede wird quié usté zu quiérstlé 
(quiéwsté) und dies, durch Ausfall des Mittel- 
vokals, zu quiusté. Ich kenne nur arag. Bei- 
spiele : Cuent. arag. 1 19 ,Quiusté un poquico? 
36 ;Quiusté que la llame yo? 1 10; Quiusté que 
le diga una cosa, padre? 14 ;Y con eso se quiusté 
eurar? 16 iQue quiusté que sea? 18 Quiusté que 
lo lleve? 29 Entrusté, don Antero ; quiusté cenar? 

quien. Schon Lope, El Despertar 4 quicn 
duerme (BAE x11) 351a A Rugero quién matur 
(im Munde eines villano). Ferner Cane. pan. 55 
Munchos hay en este mundo que quién eoger sin 
sembrar. Cant. bat. 40 nos quién acumular, 
Cantar. bat. 102 no quién ir & la escuela. Cuent. 
arag. 1 25; Que no nos quien ercer! 11 87. 88. 97 
estas cosas requién tiempo. Hist. bat. 11 98 4 qué 
quién ustés dicir? 99 Si quién ustés un trago de 
prensao. 

Ob quieo etc., quid ete. auf rein lautlichem 
Wege sich entwickelt haben, ist mir zweifelhaft. 
Ich lasse zunachst ein paar Autoritiiten sprechen. 

Schuchardt, ZrP v 317: ‘“‘Im Inlaut [schwin- 
det r im Andal.], nach Rodriguez Marin, in der 
3. P. Pl. Perf.: mataon, comieon, escubricon und 
sonst ‘muchas veces’: paa pa (so auch astur.), 
quieo, mia, paece (ebenso astur.). Es wiire zu 
untersuchen, unter welchen Bedingungen inter- 
vocalisches r bleibt ; besonders wird es zwischen 
gleichen Vocalen schwinden (pernal,” quies), wie 
dies auch im Buenosair. der Fall ist (pa , pe’gil).”’ 
Weiter (S. 318) macht Schuchardt auf pae < pare 
< padre, comae aufmerksam. Ich fiige zu diesen 
Beispielen hinzu bien vale. . . | lo mesmo que un 
maavet Poes. and. 78. 

Saroihandy, Ann. Ee. Haut. Et. ’98, 90, be- 
zeugt fiir Graus (Aragon) ‘‘ quiés (cast. quieres), 
mues (cast. mueres)’’ und bemerkt in einer Anm. 
zu dem letzteren: ‘‘L’ r tombe entre voyelles 
dans certains mots qui reviennent souvent dans la 
conversation : paece (cast. parece), mia (cast. 
mira), pa (cast. para). Mais ceci se rencontre 
également dans la prononciation vulgaire du 
castillan.’’ 

Munthe, Anteckningar 39, fiihrt als astur. auf 


paez, quies, pa, pai, mai. 


18 Mir unverstindlich. 
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Dazu miéchte ich folgendes bemerken : 

Betreffs mataon, comicon heisst es bei Marin, 
Cant. pop. 136: ‘‘ No es fenédmeno muy ge- 
neral.’’ 

Es ist ferner auffillig, dass Formen, in denen 
bloss -r- gefallen (auch quiea etc.; vgl. § 1a, 8.) 
in Aragon ganz zu fehlen scheinen und in den 
ibrigen Dialekten nur schwach vertreten sind. 

Somit bleiben im grossen und ganzen paa, quiés, 
mia, paece, pae, mae. Alles Worter, die, wie 
bereits Saroihandy ausgesprochen, haufig in der 
Rede vorkommen, daher leicht verkiirzt werden 
kénnen. 

Die grissere oder geringere Verkiirzung wird 
sich nach dem Tempo der Rede richten. 

Endlich zeigt quiées, wie man sich die Verkiir- 
zung in ihrem Anfang vorzustellen hat. Anders 
Baist § 54 und Leite de Vasconcellos, Rev. lus. 
x1 306, die von quiers (bezw. quer’s) ausgehen. 

b) Pras. Konj. 

a) quiea fehlt ; doch vgl. unter siquiea. 

B) quias. Cuent. arag. 1 77 Pues entre mi 
madre y yo le metimos el piazo en la boca, y que 
quids que no, se lo hicimos tragar. 

quia 3. Cantar. bat. 9 ‘“‘Quien busque distra- 
cién, que entre. Quien quid ecarifio, que salga.’’ 
19 | Quid Dios que...! 81. 88 La que me quid 
pa marido que vengu. Cuent. arag. 1 62 (Jemand, 
nach seinem ‘‘oficio’’ gefragt, antwortet) pidn, 
bracero, % como usté quid llamalo. 

Beispiele aus Andalusien, Leon fehlen ; doch 
vgl. unten. 

Hier mégen Zusammensetzungen mit quid 
folgen : 

Canc. pan. 34 andequia (kast. dondequiera) que 
lo (sc. mi carifio) pongo, alli se quea. 

Hist. bat. 1 25 Cualquia me gana 4 mi & mintir 
y desagerar cuando yo quiero. 

Cant. flam. 56 Que tan siguiea una horita ar 
dia Que me benga & be. 

Von einem andal. siguia spricht Schuchardt, 
ZrP v 321. Ich habe notiert: Cane. pan. 35 ni 
siquid lo imagino. Hist. bat. 1 9 Saca té uno del 
pueblo que no le haiga pegao 4 la parienta un par 
de pufietazos siquid pa recuerdo. Del Campo y de 
la Ciudad 117 ,Y qué haces, que ni siquid te re- 
mangas los brazos pa lavar? 


3. tener 
a) tiee. Cant. flam. 45 Que mi queré no tice 


"Ss 
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rienda. 58 No sarga la luna Que no tiée pa qué. 
61 Penas tiée mi mare (Cant. pop. tv 127 Penas 
tié mi mare). 

B) to. Poes, sel. en Dial. ast. 76 non to calen- 
tar. 147 to afiadite. 234 to decer. La Olla ast. 
90 16 facélu. 96 té6 cortéte. 99 non té quear. 

to ist auf Asturien beschriinkt und weiter in 
seinem Gebrauch, nach den Beispielen zu schlies- 
sen, auf die Bildung des Futurs. Doch fihrt 
Rato y Hévia, Vocabulario de las Palabras y 
Frases bables 136, to tenio im Paradigma von 
‘* ter 6 tener’’ an. 

Von diesem Inf. ter aus, der allerdings eher 
galiz. und port. als span. ist, kénnte to gebildet 
sein, etwa nach der Proporzion ser : so = ter : 2. 

tiés. Cant. flam. 66 Té me tiés 4 mi Como San 
Lorenzo. Cant. pop, 1 63 no tiés dinero. 111 298. 
332 Té tié’n™ la cabesa un nto. Cane. pan. 41. 
54 Tengo yo cuatro cosas que no tiés tt. 65 Cant. 
bat. 17: nuez. 79 tiés ya otro cortejo. Cantar. 
bat. 13. 24. 25 tt ties un dedo malo. Cuent. 
arag. 1 15 ;Ay, qué cosas tiés, Manuel! Del 
Campo y de la Ciudad 59. 

tie. Cant. pop. 1 68 tié dinero. 1 9 tié que 
dita. 304. Canc. pan. 18 ; que te tié rabia! 52. 
58 asta el que no tié trebajo, | bastante trebajo tiene : 
encuentre. 59 Tan probe es quien no tié un duro | 
como er que lo tié y lo guarda. Del Campo y de 
la Ciudad 43 Tié que ver esto. 58. 59 4 qué tié eso 
que ver con...? 77. Rimas inf., Rev. Extrem. 
Iv 367. 

Vgl. die it. Imperative te’ (Vockeradt § 68, 9), 
vie’ (Vockeradt § 68, 10). 

tien. Ein altes Beispiel Diego Sanchez de Ba- 
dajoz 1 343 vemos... Que las mds mujeres tien 
Envidia .. . Cane. pan. 56 La mujer moza y la 
pulga | tién la mesma condicién. 59. Cant. bat. 96. 
Cantar bat. 23 ; Ridiez y qué inteligencia / tién 
algunos animales! 41. 65. 79. Cuent. arag. 11 
59 ahi tién ustés lo que son las cosas. M. Goyri 
de Menéndez Pidal, La Difunta pleiteada 18 
(Romanze aus Villimar [Burgos] ) Ja (se. 4 Dofia 
Angela) tién mandada sus padres | al mereader de 
la villa. 

Zur Entstehung dieser Formen s. Schuchardt, 
ZrP v 319: ‘‘ Eine schwache Neigung, den den- 
talen Nasal zu entfernen, zeigt sich auch im An- 
dalusischen : tiee, vice, Maolito oder Maoliyo.’’ 


168, Schuchardt, ZrP v 319. 
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Ich hege iihnliche Bedenken wie betreffs der 
Kurzformen von quiero. 


4. venir 


viés. Canc. pan. 40 Echale pan ar perro si viés 
& verme. 

bie. Canc. pan. 30 veo que bié tu paere con una 

vien. Ein altes Beispiel Tirso, El Pretendiente 
al Reves (BAE v) 41 a A la fe que vien™ de prisa 
(im Munde eines pastor). Canc. pan. 87 los que 
los vien & prender. 


5. Kurzformen des Imp. Sing. einiger 
Verba der 1 Konj. 


a) mia. Cant. flam. 82 Mia que no has de ser 
eterno. Cant. pop. m 69; Mia té qué flamenca 
eres ...! 217 ; Mia (!) que nombre tan bonito. ..! 
317 Mia ti si soy giien gitano. Cant. bat. 20 
j Mid (!) tt si servé forano! 30 {Mid no venga & 
resultar que. ..! 48. 62. 78. Cuent. arag. 11 6. 
Capuletos 45. 55. 303 Mialo —, dijo la herrera, — 
Escenas montafiesas,? 152. 359. Sotileza 123. 124 
j Pos miate(!)el otro. . .! 164. DelCampo y de la 
Ciudad 127 Pus mialé(!)qué rofiosa y qué miseriosa. 

Zur Verschiebung des Akzents s. Hanssen 
§ 5, 10. 

Mire usté (osté) wird zunichst mir’ usté *: Cant. 
pop. 111 417 No me mir’ usté 4 lacara. 424. Iv 
277. Cane. pan. 42 mirosté qu’es juerte cosa ! 
Daraus dann miusté”: Poes. and. 77 miusté; con 
eza mird | esté isiendo zu poer. Cuent. arag. 1 78 


Arsg.: Vienen. 

18Tn einigen Drucken wird die Elision des tonlosen e 
graphisch angedeutet, in anderen nicht. Cant. flam. 108 
Escuch’ usté. Ib. No gast’ usté, Cant. pop. 1 48 Tap’ 
usté. 49. 52 No me peg’ usté. 81 usté...? 84 
compr’ usté. 99 Entr’ usté (1v 290 Entr’ usté) ete. Dage- 
gen Cuent. arag. 11 29 Entrusté, don Antero. Hist. bat. 1 
90 ,Sabusté que...? 

Interessanter ist Poes. and. 78 gno vusté que eze potro ez 
una fiera? Und, auf derselben Seite, mit Assimilazion des 
auslautenden, betonten e an folgendes, tonloses u: 4 Lo 
vousté? Juy. . . qué pujansa! 

19 Doch kiénnte miusté noch auf andre Weise entstanden 
sein. mire usté > mie usté (mge und mié) > mieusté (in 
dem ‘der Mittelvokal fiel) > miusté. Vgl. Castillo, Saine- 


‘tes 1 85 Mie usté quien! (auf derselben Seite zuvor im 


Munde derselben Person Mire usié). Del Campo y dela 
Ciudad 135 mié usté. Cuent. arag. 1 30 ; Mielusté (sc. el 
termémetro) allé riba! 52; Miéla (sc. 4 la madre) usté, 
ya viene! Endlich quiusté. 
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St siftor; miusté ésta (sc. capa). 1110 Miusté esa 
loca. 19 miusté que el pobre cura tié que... 
Hist. bat. ur 39. Rev. de Aragén vi (1905) 
Sece. gen. 284b. 285a. Endlich misté. Fiir 
das Andal. s. Schuchardt, ZrP v 314: ‘‘im An- 
dalusischen [schwinden] Consonanten zwischen 
Vocalen und die auf diese Weise zusammenge- 
riickten, ebenso wie die urspriinglich neben ein- 
ander stehenden Vocale werden quantitativ und 
qualitativ mit einander verschmolzen ; so lautet z. 
B. das allerdings sehr hiufig gebrauchte mire usted 
wie mihté.’’ Aus Aragon und Santander habe 
ich angemerkt: Cuent. arag. 1 25 Miste, ahi 
vienen cinco t% seis cantando. 84 Miste, traigo 
unas borrajas que se comen solas, 92 miste! Hist. 
bat. 16 Pos misté,... Escenas montafiesas 323 
Misté el jierro en esta nalga. Tipos y Paisajes 
168 Misté, don prisbitero,... 

8) guarte. Castigos 6 Documentos 142 b guarte 
mientra las (se. palabras) dijeres. 177 b Mio fijo : 
guarte é non quieras nin consientas que... Ro- 
drigo de Arana (C. Baena) 483 Guarte, non bivas 
en tal amargura Commo... Encina 79 ; Guarte, 
guarte : confesarte ! 199 : darte. Celestina (1900) 
157. 164 Guarte, sefior, de dafiar lo que... 
Quirés (Cane. Gen.) 1 (1882) 1964: parte. 
Torres Naharro 1 336 : arte : parte. Valdés, Dii- 
logo de la Lengua 391, 22 : ‘‘sincopamos o cor- 
tamos algunos verbos quando los juntamos con 
pronombre, como aqui: Haz mal y guarte por 
guardate.’? Aucto dela Paciencia de Job (BAE 
Lyri1) 32a. Autos (Rouanet) 1 192, 299. 

Aus neuerer Zeit stehen mir nur arag. Beispiele 
fiir aguarte zur Verfiigung : Cuent. arag.17. 31. 
32. 1 8. 85. Rev. de Aragén 11 40b. 877. Die 
Besprechung der Bedeutung wiirde mich hier zu 
weit fiihren. 

Da nachtoniges a nicht fallt, so ist an eine rein 
lautliche Entwicklung nicht zu denken. 

Vel. schliesslich port. guarte Cornu § 106 (S. 
957), it. guartt (guarte) Nannucci, Analisi cri- 
tica dei Verbi it. 277 (wo auch prov. und afz, 
Beispiele), fz. gar (gars), agar (aga) Nyrop 1 
§ 154. 

y) tirte. Encina 124 ; tirte 4 huera! Gil Vi- 
cente [Bohl de Faber] 59 Tirte afuera! Lucas 
Fernandez 6. 21. 148 tirte alla! 152 Tirte @ hi! 
Torres Naharro 1 268 ; Tir? ahuera! Don Quixote 
ut 47 (der Doctor Pedro Rezio de Agiiero spricht) 
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soy natural de vn lugar llamado Tirteafuera (s. 
dazu Clemencin v 437). 
Vgl. port. tirte Cornu § 106. 


6. Einzelheiten 


a) diz in der Formel diz que ist nach der Mei- 
nung einiger Grammatiker Verkiirzung von dicen. 
So Valdés, Didlogo de la Lengua 391, 30 (wo er 
von vocablos sincopados spricht): *‘ Tambien de- 
zimos diz que por dizen, y no parece mal.’’ So 
auch Cuervo, Dice. 1 815b: ‘‘ En sentido inde- 
terminado se ha usado y hoy familiarmente se usa 
diz que por dicen que.’’ Folgen Beispiele aus 
Garcilaso, Castillejo, ete. Ein iilteres Beispiel 
(Prim. Crén. Gen. 53. 4) bei Hanssen § 27, 14, 
der dieselbe Meinung iussert. Ich fiige hinzu 
Prim. Crén. Gen. 49b 52. 2560 37. 567 a 
30. 699b 26. Weitere Beispiele aus Lucas Fer- 
nandez, Diego Sanchez de Badajoz, Lope de Rueda 
und den Autos zu geben, scheint mir iiberfliissig. 
Dagegen mag hier noch ein Beispiel aus der Feder 
eines lebenden Autors in einer gelehrten Zeit- 
schrift stehen: Pf[az] y M[élia], Revista de 
Archivos Sept.-Oct. de 1910, 237 Diz que al oir 
esto algtin congresista . . . exclamé muy por lo 
bajo... 

Allein wir haben es garnicht mit einer Verkiir- 
zung zu tun, nicht mit dicunt, sondern mit dicit. 
Krenkel mm 235 (zu El Alcalde de Zalamea 790 
Esta tarde diz que ha hecho La villa eleccion de 
ojicio) bezeichnet richtig diz als ‘‘ unpersénliche 
Form’’ und iibersetzt ‘‘es heisst, man sagt.’’ 
(Ahnlich, doch weniger bestimmt, Moreira, Rev. 
lus. rx 359: ‘*Usam-se constantemente entre o 
povo frases como: ‘‘diz que esté a sair a procis- 
sio,’’ isto é, ‘‘alguem diz,’’ ‘‘diz-se’’ ;—‘‘diz que 
sim’’ por ‘‘dizem que sim’’ ou ‘‘diz-se que sim’’ ; 
—‘‘diz que foi assim’’ em logar de ‘‘diz-se que 
foi assim.’’ ) 

Wie Diez 914 (= mt 208 Anm.) langst ge- 
zeigt, wird ‘‘im Mlat. dicit oft fiir dicitur ge- 
setzt.’’ Unter den lat. Beispielen eins aus der 
Esp. Sagr.” Weitere lat. Beispiele fiir dicat, dicit 
bei Léfstedt, Spiitlat. Studien, Uppsala [1908] 
S. 55 aus Filastrius, Adversus Aleatores, ete. 

Diez 1. c. giebt auch ein it.” und ein prov. Bei- 


2° Leider ist in dem Zitat ein Druckfehler. 
*tNach Tobler, ZrP 1 150, ist dice ‘‘es heisst’’ eine 
dem It. ‘‘ bis heute geliiufig gebliebene Wendung.”’ 
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spiel. Mehr prov. Beispiele und Verweis auf ein 
afz. Beispiel bei Levy, Prov. Suppl.—Worterb. 
u 245. Ein Beispiel aus Guiraut von Bornelh 
bei Kolsen, Festschrift Tobler, 1905, S. 215. 

Zudem findet sich die volle Form dize in der- 
selben Verwendung: Prim. Crén. Gen. 668 b 49 
Ca era ya Gutierr Fernandez omne de grand edad 
et onrrado et de guardar en onrra. . . et dize aun 
que era Gutierr Fernandez omne de... Rev. de 
Aragén 11 169a (es handelt sich um Bilder in 
einer Kirche) La que primero veris, . . . seré una 
piana mu grande y qwice que representa al Siftor 
cuando... 169b Luego, hay en otra pianica tres 
eruces : en una de ellas, esté clavao el Siftor, en 
otra el mal ladrén Cestas, y en otra el giten ladrén 
Limas, y un soldao t lo que sea, qu’ice que se 
llama Anginas, y que... Hist. bat, m1 91 (zwei 
baturros wnterhalten sich tiber einen alcalde) Dice 
(= ‘‘es heisst,’’ kaum ‘‘er sagt’’) que ha sido 
tow su vida arriero, y que donde él esté no roba 
naide . . . mds que él. 

diz allein, wie in Sig[iienza] Vida de S. Je- 
r[énimo] 4. 13 (383) Le otan de buena gana, 
porque tenia, diz, mucho donaire, nennt Cuervo, 
u 816a, selten. Ich méchte hierherstellen Rim. 
Pal. 299 Vna ves pidrdén (sc. los mereadores) gin- 
quenta doblas por un panno, Si vieren que estades 
duro o entendedes vuestro danno, Dis, (1.:) por 
treynta vos lo do. Ebenso 300a, obgleich auch 
hier die Rede in der ersten Person fortgeht. 
Dann 300c und sicher 302 Non se tienen por con- 
tentos por vna ves se doblar Su dinero, mas tres 
tanto lo quieren amuchiguar : Dis : somos en peri- 
gros por la tierra o por mar... Ich tibersetze : 
‘*es heisst,’’ ‘‘die (ihre) Rede ist.’’ 

8) Kurzformen von parece. 

paece. Rueda, La Reja 133, 4 me paece... 
que. 135, 9. 136, 4 No paece sino que algo... 
Canc. pan. 41 el sol paece tu cara. 46 le paece & 
las gallinas.” Ib. le paece & un saco é melones. 


#2 Vgl. Espejo 64 E si con ella yoguiere de su grado, sa- 
quen le los ojos a amos. Lope de Rueda 1 (1896) 15 
¢Cémo le llaman & aquestos que de un hombre hacen cuatro? 
Fernin Caballero, La Familia de Alvareda (CEC) 325 
Le temo & las cosas que Dios permite para castigar & los hom- 
bres, Cant. pop. 11 11 Y le pregunto 4 las olas. 150 Dile, 
nifia, @ tus labios Que no me hablen. Weitere Beispiele 
giebt Cuervo, Apuntaciones 209. In allen geht das Pro- 
nomen dem Objekt (Dativ oder Akkusativ) vorher. Ich 
méchte die Nichtkongruenz so erkliren, das der Redende 
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Sotileza 382. 384 ,7e paece poco, Sotileza? 467. 
Del Campo y de la Ciudad 65. 68. 86. 

Nach dem § 2a, 8 Gesagten ist diese Form m. 
E. nicht auf rein lautlichem Wege entstanden. 

peice Cantar. bat. 21. 61. 68. Capuletos 38. 
44, 122. Sotileza 285. 

Ich vermute péice, wohl unter dem Einfluss des 
Inf. paecér Rev. de Aragén 1 9, dann, paicer Ca- 
puletos 122; cf. ZrP xxxiv 641; xxxv* und 
péices : Cant. bat. 20 Me pdices por comparanza 
manzanica, 27 Paices (!). 32 pdices. 51 Péices ete, 

paez, leon.** Pefias arriba 46. 55. 223. Ca- 
buérniga 122. 123. 156. Poes. sel. en Dial. ast. 
267 Paéz que... 

pes in pesque. Cuervo, Apuntaciones 541: ‘‘De 
la acentuacién normal paéz que, usada en Asturias, 
sale pesque (dazu in einer Anm. Beispiele aus Pi- 
mentel y Vargas); pero con mds frecuencia hemos 
oido pasque (‘‘pasque no ha venido’’), dislocado 
el acento : péez que (§ 7538).”’ 

Andere Beispiele fiir aé > é: quaraenta > qua- 
renta Prim. Cron. Gen. 328810. 334a 33. 
336 a 35. Cinquaesma > Cinquesma F. Juzgo V. 
L. 23. maestre > mestre Alex. 1958 (M.-F. 
2100 maestro). Wohl auch traer > trer Poes. 
sel. en Dial. ast. 78. 175. 

‘Dieser Prozess (ich eigne mir eine Ansicht 
Schuchardt’s, Vokal. 1 305, an) ist weiter Nichts, 
als eine Zusammenziehung ; der betonte Vokal 

. . liberténte den unbetonten. . . bis zu dessen 
vollstiindigem Verhallen.’’ 

paz. Diego Sanchez de Badajoz 11 140 Paz que 
... Autos 1 141, 8; 9; 11; 12. 11 420, 268 
paz honbre sera obrigado a creer lo que... 536, 
712. 


im Augenblick, wo er das Pronomen ausspricht, zwar ein 
singulares Objekt im Sinn hat; unmittelbar darauf schiebt 
sich aber in seinem Bewusstsein ein plurales Objekt an die 
Stelle des singularen, das im Grunde nicht mehr als das 
letztere besagt. Im Espejo heisst es kurz vor der zitierten 
Stelle saguen le los ojosa éle a ella. Cant. pop. m1 11] 
beginnt : Todas las maftanas voy A la orillita del mar. 
150 wird der Redende zuniichst an boca gedacht haben. 
Noch einfacher ist die Vertretung des Singulars durch 
einen Plural in den iibrigen Beispielen. Warum aber 
immer le und nicht (bei folgendem Akk.) einmal lo oder la? 
. 2 Ein weiteres Beispiel fiir de > ai ist maistro Rey. de 
Aragon 1 381a. Cantar. bat. 88. (Betreffs der Aussprache 
méestro s. Cuervo, Apuntaciones 58. ) 
*4Vgl. Menéndez Pidal, Manual § 107, 4 (S. 191). 
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pas. Tirso, La Ventura con el Nombre (BAE 
Vv) 532¢ pas* que. 

Wohl andal. Ursprungs. Vgl. noch unter pes. 

pae. Del Campo y de la Ciudad 66 Me pue que 
éstos ya llevan comia mas de la su parte. 

Abfall des auslaut. z (das vorher zu s gewor- 
den) ist mir nur aus dem Andal. bekannt.* 
Liesse sich an Verlust durch Proklise denken ? 
Etwa, wie in Roy Diaz ? 

Aus diesem pae sind endlich, je nachdem a oder 
e den Akzent trug, entstanden pa und pe. 

pa in Pémique fion adelantamos ftada, El tiu 
Xuan, Costumbres asturianas, Sama de Langres, | 
1909, S. 59. 

pe. Alonso Garrote, El Dialecto vulgar leonés 
hablado en Maragateria y Tierra de Astorga 63 : 
‘«Sufre una sincopa notable paréceme, que se pro- 
nuncia péme en toda Maragateria. En la Ribera 
también, y ademas pe que por parece que.”’ 


7. Perf. Plur. 3 


estuvion. Cuent. arag. 1117 Pregtintele usté al 
hipotecario, que estuvién ™ aqut con su entenao y 
los afeité en seis menutos. 

hicion. Hist. bat. 16 vad hacer con tt mds pe- 
rradas que hicién los judios con Nuestro Siftor. 

Es handelt sich um -ieron (im folgenden Ab- 
schnitt um -iera (-uwera) etc.); verkiirztes -aron 
ist mir nicht begegnet, doch s. § 2a, B. 

Die Verba sind solche, von denen die Rede 
hiufigen Gebrauch macht, fast ausschliesslich 
Hilfsverba der Zeit und des Modus. Nur dies 
Moment diirfte fiir die Entwicklung in Frage 
kommen. 

Ich vermute (cf. § 8), dass sich auch estuvieon 
etc. wird belegen lassen. Und zwar in Andalu- 
sien; nur der erste Typus (estuvién) ist mir in 


Hrsg.: ‘* Pas, paz, paez, paece, contracciones rasticas 
de parece.”’ 

6 Vel. Beatrt Cant. pop. 1 62 (cf. 61). be = kast. vez 
Cant. pop. 1 142, 1v 129. erdé Cant. pop. 1 315. Vgl. 
ferner die Schreibungen Rimas inf., Rev. Extrem. Iv 
125acélig. 127aitem. 126a bég. 126bdiég. Ib. Criig. 
366 b item. 3866b codornig.—125a alféreh, Und Schu- 
chardt, ZrP v 319f. 

27 Eine willkommene, neuere Parallele (vgl. Meyer- 
Liibke m1 §317) zu nous chantions avec lui = nous chan- 
tions, moi et lui Tobler, V. B. 11 16, wo zur Literatur 
iiber die Frage noch Risop, AnS cv1 146, nachzutragen 
wire. 
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Aragon bekannt ; weder jener noch dieser schein- 
en in Leon vorzukommen. 


8. Impf. Konj. 


dia. Canc. pan. 34 si juera (sc. El hoyiquio de 
tu barba) sepoltura/ yo mesmo me did la muerte. 
Cuent. arag. 11 90 No se pondria usté pa que yo le 
did las tres giteltas, 

estuviamos, Cuent. arag. 1 25 ; Ni que estu- 
vidmos en Carnaval ! 

estuvidn. Hist. bat. m 56 si... no estuvidn 
(se. los papeles) en regla, no tenia mds remedio 
que llevarte al pueblo atau codo con codo. 

fuea. Cant. flam. 61 ; Quien fuea pajarito, Y 
abriera sus alas | 

fua 1. Cane. pan. 31 como si yo jud castillo. 
Cuent. arag. 1151; Pues ni que yo fud Weyler! 
Rev. de Aragin 1, 185a; Si yo jud menistro 

.! vwrSece. gen. 83a Si fud yo que ti, 

fuds. Cuent. arag. 11 59 | Pero, hombre, ni que 
fuds tonto rematao ! 

fud 3. Cant. bat. 37 si t6 esto fud mio. Cuent. 
arag. 11 10 ; Como si fud una mosea! 29 ; Ni qué 
(!) fud usté judio! Hist. bat. 1 31. 

fudis. Cuent. bat. m 9 {Si no fudis tan lami- 
neros, que téo se os apetece.. . 

fudn. Cuent. bat. 1 59 yCémo se puén perder 
dos burros? que fudn dos sargantanas !* 

hubiea. Cant. pop. v 57 Si no hubid sto por er 
joyete, Rabo-largo Vhubié dao la muerte. Zu 
hubié merkt der Hrsg. an: ‘‘ por hubiera : hu- 
biea, hubid. Como quié por quiero : quieo, quid.” 

hubia 1. Cant. bat. 53. Cantar. bat. 48 Si yo 
hubiaé entrau en la apuesta hubié ganau ... 
Cuent. arag. 1 58 ; Mas me calia que mi padre 
m’ hubiaé escachao de una paté pa que w hubié 
llegao & hombre ...! 65. Hist. bat. 125 Mi 
dicho me caso y me caso. Si hubid dicho : fenezco 
soltero... j ast mi hubidn traido & la prineipesa 
de Indias! ; Pa su agiiela ! 

hubié 3. Cant. bat. 17 giten pelo me hubiad 
lucido, Cuent. arag. 196. 1 58 (cf. hubié 1.). 
84 Ojalé hubid muerto ! 

hubiamos, Cuent. arag. 1 22 como si [’ hubia- 
mos cantao el rosario. 

hubidn. cf. hubdia 1. 


8 = kast. lagartijas Borao. 
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pudia 3. Canc. pan. 40 quién pudid ponelle 
cortinilla ar sol ! 

pusiea 3. Cant. flam. 57 Ar subi la escala, Le 
yo ar berdugo, Que le quitara la ttinica blanca, Lo 
pusiea e luto. 

quisid 1. Canc. pan. 25 Quisidé que pudiera 
ser, por angtin arte partirme. 32 Las jarras e tu 
jarrero zagala quisié yo ser. 40. 43 Quisid yo 
gorberme pulga. 69. Cant. bat. 90. Cantar. bat. 
11 Yo quisid golveme el cura con quien... 47. 
Cuent. arag. 19. 70. Rev. de Aragén vi Sece. 
gen. 83 b. 

quisids. Cuent. arag. 1 39 el tempero ha sido 
malo, y este aiio la cosecha pa ti no la quisids. 

quisia 3. Cantar. bat. 55 Te lo aviso por si 
acaso quisié emplealotu padre. 

quisién. Cane. pan. 38 Si.. 
quisidn picallo (se. el maérmol). 

supias. Cuent. arag. 11 86 si tt supids lo que es 
mi mujer... 

tuvia 1. Cuent. arag. u 51 Pues yo, si tuvié 
estanco, lo tendria pa fumar de balde. 

tuviad 3. Cant. bat. 94 Reconcho quién tuvid 
veinte aftos menos! Cuent. arag. 11 86 quién tuvid 
un clavico como ese ! 

tuvidis, Cuent. arag. 11 56 como si no tuvidis 
Matadero. 


. los picapedreros 


K. Prerscu. 
University of Chicago. 


CERTAIN SOURCES OF SIR JOHN 
OLD CASTLE. 


In speaking of Sir John Oldcastle in the intro- 
duction to The Shakespeare Apocrypha Mr. C. F. 
Tucker Brooke says : ‘‘ The first part of Oldcastle 
was beyond question composed for The Lord Ad- 
miral’s Company as a reply to the successful Fal- 
staff plays, which the Lord Chamberlain’s Servants 
had been acting.’’’ To support this assertion Mr. 
Brooke mentions the prologue to Oldcastle, the 
gambling scene between the King and Sir John 


1 The Shakespeare Apocrypha . . . Edited. . . by C. F. 
Tucker Brooke, B. Litt., Oxford, 1908. Intro. p. xxvii- 
xxviii. (All my references tg Sir John Oldcastle are to 
this edition. ) 
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of Wrotham, and certain explicit references to 
the wild exploits of the King as Prince of Wales. 
That the authors of the first part of Oldcastle 
utilized Henry IV and Henry V to a considerable 
extent is easily shown ; and it is equally plain 
that they also drew upon the three Henry VI 
plays for certain hints for passages in the play. 

In the first place Sir John of Wrotham is 
undoubtedly based upon Falstaff. They have 
the same vices, the same doubtful honesty, and 
even mistresses with the same Christian names— 
Doll and Doll Tearsheet, respectively. 

Next, taking up the resemblances to the Shake- 
spearian plays in order, we come first in Act I, 
Se. 1 of Oldcastle to a passage which recalls Act 
I, Sc. 3 of the First Part of King Henry VI. In 
the latter play, in which the scene is before the 
Tower, the Duke of Gloucester and his servants 
enter and find themselves barred from the Tower 
by order of the Cardinal-Bishop of Winchester. 
Almost immediately the Bishop enters with his 
servants. A quarrel between him and the Duke 
ensues, and they come to blows. The servants 
follow their masters’ example. In the tumult 
the Lord Mayor enters with his officers, and 
attempts to pacify the combatants. He does not 
succeed in doing so until he causes the riot act to 
be read. When this action is taken the Duke 
and the Bishop with their followers withdraw 
from the stage. 

In Oldcastle, Act I, Sc. 1 is laid in a street in 
Hereford during the Assizes. Lord Herbert and 
Lord Powis and several of their followers enter 
and fight, the two noblemen heading the two 
parties. During the fight the Sheriff of Hereford 
enters and attempts to disperse the rioters, but he 
is unable to do so, and is finally driven from the 
stage. The Mayor of Hereford and his officers 
then enter; the former commands peace and 
causes the riot act to be read, but unlike the 
similar case in Henry VI, no effect is produced 
by it, and so the battle continues. Lord Herbert 
is at last wounded and Powis then flees. The 
Sheriff enters with reinforcements—the Judges of 
Assize in their robes—and rescues such of Lord 
Powis’s followers as remain. The rest of the 
scene is occupied with low comedy and with an 
explanation of the origin of the quarrel between 
the two lords. There is one speech of Herbert, — 
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‘* Thy heart’s best blood shall pay the loss of mine,’’ 


that is probably founded on a line of Winchester 
in Henry VI— 


‘Thy heart-blood I will have for this day’s work.’’ 


_ The next indebtedness is to be found in Old- 
castle (Act II, Sc. 1), is to Henry V, Act V, Se. 
1. Fluellen and Gower enter, the former with a 
leek in his hat ; and in response to a question 
from Gower he says that he will force Pistol to 
eat it. Pistol enters swaggering and is accosted 
by Fluellen. The latter comes to the point and 
bids Pistol eat the leek. He refuses contemptu- 
ously, Then Fluellen beats him and continues at 
short intervals to do so, all the time discoursing 
upon the virtues of the leek, until it, and even its 
skin, is eaten. Then Fluellen gives Pistol a 
groat with which to mend his broken pate, while 
Gower reproves him for his previous actions. In 
Oldcastle a summoner (corresponding to Pistol) 
enters before Lord Cobham’s (Sir John Oldcas- 
tle’s) house, with a process from the Bishop of 
Rochester’s court to serve upon Oldcastle. Har- 
poole, the faithful servant of Oldcastle, appears 
and learns the summoner’s business. He examines 
the parchment which the officer has and then 
comes to his point—the forcing of its bearer to 
eat it. The officer, who is, at his entrance, quite 
assured in bearing, attempts to brave it out. Har- 
poole beats him, however, until, protesting very 
vigorously —as does Pistol, —he eats the summons. 
While he does so, Harpoole ironically praises its 
toothsomeness, As Fluellen makes Pistol eat the 
skin of the leek, so does Harpoole force the sum- 
moner to eat the waxen seal on the parchment. 
After the document has been disposed of, Har- 
poole calls the butler and orders a pot of beer for 
the summoner, with which to wash down his 
lunch. The beer having been drunk, the officer 
is dismissed, Harpcole in the meantime giving 
him certain directions concerning his future 
conduct.* 


*Schelling (The English Chronicle Play, pp. 132, 154) 
considers Sc. 3, Act I of George a Greene the source of this 
incident in Oldcastle. Inthe first-mentioned play George 
a Greene forces Mannering, an emissary from the rebel 
Earl of Kendal, to swallow the three seals attached to his 
commission. It is likely that George a Greene was the 
original source of the idea ; but if Henry V, as I think it 
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In Act III, Se. 1 of Oldcastle, Richard Earl of 
Cambridge recounts the claim of his family—that 
of York—to the English throne. This scene is 
closely parallel to Act II, Se. 2, Second Part of 
King Henry VI, in which the Duke of York— 
son of Cambridge—lays his claim to the throne 
before Salisbury and Warwick.* The parallel is 
a very close one, the chief difference being that in 
Henry VI the brief history of the rise of the house 
of Lancaster precedes the pedigree of the Duke of 
York, whereas in Oldcastle Cambridge’s pedigree 
is given first. 

Murley, the rebel, and his followers enter in 
Act III, Sc. 1 of Oldcastle. They are a sort of 
mob which is much like the ‘‘army”’ of Jack 
Cade, which is first introduced in the Second Part 
of Henry VI, Act IV, Se. 2. Here George Bevis 
and John Holland enter discussing the rebellion 
which has just broken out; to them enter Cade 
and his men. In the other play the whole force 
enters at the opening of the scene. Murley is 
much concerned as to who will dub him knight. 
Cade is worried about the same point, but for only 
a moment ; his way out of the difficulty is by dub- 
bing himself. There are no further specific re- 
semblances in the scenes pertaining to the rebel- 
lions, but the general likeness of them is consid- 
erable. 

Sir John of Wrotham, whose intended likeness 
to Falstaff has been mentioned, appears first in 
Act II, Se. 1 of Oldcastle. Certain of the comedy 
scenes in which he takes part are modeled upon 
similar ones in the First Part of King Henry IV, 
and in the Second Part of King Henry IV; for 
instance, in Act III, Sc. 4 he and Doll halt the 
King and rob him.‘ It is in this scene that refer- 


was, was produced a short time before Oldcastle and was 
the immediate provocation of it, then it is reasonable to 
suppose that Shakespeare’s scene was the one built upon. 
A careful comparison of the three scenes in question will 
show only the germ of both the later ones in that in 
George a Greene, while thereis, on the other hand, a close 
correspondence between that in Henry V and that in 
Oldcastle. 

5 Fleay has noticed the similarity of these two scenes 
(Chronicle of the English Drama, Vol. 11, p. 117). 

‘Schelling suggests this indebtedness of Oldcastle to 
Shakespeare ; and in addition to it that of the gambling 
scene between King Henry to King Henry V, Act IV, 
Sc. 1, in which the King meets the soldiers in his tour of 
the English camp. (Elizabethan Drama, Vol. 01, pp. 278-9 ; 
The English Chronicle Play, pp. 132-3.) 
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ences to Falstaff, Peto, and Powis and to the 
adventures of the King in their company are 
made. Sir John’s scenes with Doll should be 
compared with Falstaff’s scenes with Mrs. Quickly 
and Doll Tearsheet. Lines 36 to 121 of Act III, 
Sc. 4 of Oldcastle should be compared with Act 
III, Se. 2, First Part of King Henry IV. 

Immediately after his robbery (whichis referred 
to above) the King begins to game with several of 
his lords ( Oldcastle, Act IV, Se. 1). Sir John 
enters and not knowing the King, asks admittance 
to the game, and this being granted, during its 
progress, treats the King very familiarly. In 
Henry V, Act IV, Sc. 1, the King (Henry V, as 
in Oldcastle), while going about the English camp 
in disguise on the night before Agincourt, meets 
three soldiers, one of whom, William, discusses 
with the King the English chances in the coming 
battle, and defends Henry against his own criti- 
cisms of himself. The surprise of the priest when 
he discovers the true quality of the King (in the 
latter part of Act IV, Se. 1 of Oldcastle) and that 
of Williams upon the same discovery (Henry V, 
Act IV, Se. 8) are somewhat alike, but the char- 
acters of the two men are so different as to pro- 
hibit any close resemblance in conduct. Their 
pleas for mercy are not dissimilar. 

Act IV, Se. 3 of Oldcastle opens in the en- 
trance of a tavern near St. Albans, Ostlers and 
carriers are the principal characters introduced. 
Act II, Se. 1 of the First Part of King Henry IV 
opens in an inn-yard in Rochester, Various inn- 
servants and carriers are the chief figures. In the 
scene first mentioned Gadshill is attempting to get 
what information he can about the motions of the 
travelers whom he is to aid Prince Henry, Falstaff, 
and the rest to rob. In the other play the scene 
is closely connected with one following in which 
search is made for Oldcastle and his wife, who are 
being pursued. 

In Act V, Se. 8 of Oldcastle, Sir John Oldcastle 
and his wife, being closely followed by their ene- 
mies, take refuge in a wood near St. Albans. Here 
they lie down upon the ground to rest. Sir Rich- 
ard Lee, the owner of the land, appears searching 
for the murderer of his son. They come upon the 
two fugitives and arrest them upon suspicion of 
their having been concerned in the murder. This 
scene is reminiscent of Act IV, Sc. 10, Second 
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Part of King Henry VI, in which Jack Cade 
takes refuge in Iden’s garden. He is exhausted 
by rapid flight and by hunger and is looking for 
herbs with which to appease his appetite. Iden, 
the owner of the garden, discovers him, and after 
a fight which is provoked by Cade, kills him. 
Furthermore in this scene Lady Oldcastle says to 
her husband : 


Lay then your head upon my lap.” 


Mortimer (Act III, Se. 1, First Part of King 
Henry IV) is thus addressed by his wife—Glen- 
dower interpreting— 


‘On the wanton rushes lay you down 
And rest your gentle head upon her lap.’’ 


The points of resemblance cited above are suffi- 
cient, I think, to prove that what may reasonably 
be considered among the most effective passages 
and characters in the six plays of Shakespeare 
and his possible collaborators which deal with the 
York-Lancaster dissensions—embryo and other- 
wise—were closely imitated and drawn upon by 
the authors ° of Sir John Oldcastle. 


R. S. ForsyTHe. 
University of Kansas, 


A GERMAN TRANSLATION OF PAS- 
SAGES IN THOMSON’S SEASONS 


In 1745 Bodmer brought out an edition of Pyra 
and Lange’s poems under the title : Thirsis und 
Damons Freundschaftliche Lieder. In the volume, 
as will be recalled, was included an anonymous 
German translation of three episodes from Thom- 
son’s Seasons bearing the respective titles : Lavi- 
nia, Damon, and Celadon und Amalia. The only 
German text accessible to me is that of the second 
edition, which was prepared by Lange in 1749.1 
Referring to the translation in question, Lange 
says in his preface: ‘‘[ich] habe die, der ersten 
Ausgabe angehingten Erzihlungen auch hei die- 


_ 5] have followed Henslowe in assigning Oldcastle to 
several authors. He gives as collaborators, Munday, 
Drayton, Wilson, and Hathway. 

1Cf, Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale des 18. und 19. Jahr- 
hunderts, No. 22 (1885), p. 153 ff. 
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ser Auflage gelassen,’’ from which I infer that he 
retained them in their original form. 

On the German version of these three passages 
Theodor Vetter in the Bodmer Denkschrift,* com- 
ments as follows : 


Lavinia—Thomsons Autumn, 177-310. 
Nur wenig weggelassen ; im Ganzen 
genau und gut tibersetzt. 

2. Damon=Thomsons Summer, 1268 bis ca. 
1330. Sehr frei, mit Weglassungen 
und Abinderungen. 

3, Celadon und Amalia—Thomsons Sum- 
mer, 1171-1222. Genau iibersetzt.’’ 


It was probably an oversight on the part of 
Vetter when he attempted to compare the German 
translation with the wrong English version, as he 
seems to have done. Thomson, as is well known, 
made several revisions of the Seasons, and as a 
consequence it is a somewhat puzzling matter to 
follow the changing text of the various earlier 
editions of the poem. 

A word about those editions of the Seasons 
which primarily concern us here will perhaps not 
be amiss. According to Zippel* the quarto edi- 
tion, which appeared in 1730, was the first col- 
lected edition of the Seasons. In the same year 
another edition, in octavo, appeared; the text, 
save for six additional lines in Winter, being 
identical with that of the quarto. 1738 saw 
another edition, the text of which is practically 
the same as that of the octavo, but the new text 
of the two editions of 1744 contains ‘‘addi- 
tions of above one thousand new lines.’’ For the 
reading of Summer as contained in this expanded 
version I depend upon Zippel’s critical edition 
of the Seasons in which the text of Summer 
of 1744 is reproduced in full (cf. Zippel, p. 
61 ff.); the variants of Autumn (1744) are given 
by Zippel in footnotes. For the purpose of com- 
parison I consult the first edition of the collected 
Seasons, i. e., the text of 1730 which, as already 
noted, is virtually identical with that of 1738. 


*Joh. Jak. Bodmer. Denkschrift zum C. C. Geburtstag. 
Ziirich, 1900, p. 377. 

5Otto Zippel: Thomson’s Seasons. Critical edition. 
‘* Being a reproduction of the original texts, with all the 
various readings of the later editions, historically ar- 
ranged.’’ Berlin, 1908. Cf. p. x. 
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Vetter does not indicate which edition of the 
Seasons he had before him. At first sight it 
seemed natural to suppose, however, that it was 
one or the other of the two parallel editions of 
1744. That—chronologically at any rate—might 
well have been the case; but, strange to say, I 
discovered upon examination that Vetter’s num- 
bering of the verses agrees with the edition of 
1746. This would, of course, confront us with a 
situation at once quite impossible, chronologically, 
inasmuch as the first edition of the German trans- 
lation came out in the year previous, viz., 1745. 
The question of the 1746 edition—whether this 
particular edition was used by Vetter or not— 
may therefore be dismissed forthwith ; this text, 
however, compared with that of 1744, contains 
all told but eleven additional lines,‘ so that a con- 
fusion of these two editions would, in the question 
before us, be of no great consequence. Whether 
either of the editions of 1744, however, is to be 
regarded as the basis of the translator’s version, 
is the important question. This now remains to 
be examined. 

Comparing the German version of the Lavinia 
passage with the first (1730) edition of the col- 
lected Seasons, I find that there are no omissions 
whatever, and this, oddly enough, contrary to the 
commentator’s statement: ‘‘ Nur wenig wegge- 
lassen.’’ How shall we explain the discrepancy ? 
In the edition of 1744 we read, e. g. (Autumn, 
ll. 185-9): 


‘* By solitude and deep surrounding shades, 
But more by bashful modesty, concealed. 
Together thus they shunn’d the cruel scorn 
Which virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy fashion and low-minded pride.”’ 


Except for a variant of the third line above, this 
eptire passage is one of the poet’s many later ex- 
pansions, and as such is, of course, lacking in the 
1730 edition ; but it is important to note that it 
is also wanting in the German version before us. 

Again, in Autumn, Il. 206-7 (ed. 1744), the 


‘* their best attire, 


Beyond the pomp of dress’’ 


is lacking in the first edition, and this, too, we do 
not find in the German translation. Compared 


‘ Ibid., p. xi. 
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with the edition of 1730 the following passages in 
Autumn (1744) show later variations or expan- 
sions : ll. 210-17, 239-40, 248, 288, 291-4, and 
in each case the German version agrees in every 
detail with the text of 1730 and not with tbat of 
1744, This partial list of examples adduced from 
the Lavinia passage will suffice to show why the 
comment ‘‘ Nur wenig weggelassen’’ needs revi- 
sion. To go at once to the root of the matter, the 
situation seems to be this : it was not the translator 
who omitted anything, but Thomson who made 
additions in a later version ; and these later addi- 
tions are lacking in the German translation simply 
because they are lacking in the English text of 
1730. 

But it is in connection with the Damon episode 
that the Swiss scholar permitted himself—from 
the very nature of the case—to be betrayed into 
a more egregious error. ‘‘Sehr frei, mit Weglas- 
sungen und Abinderungen,”’ in his judgment here. 
But it is simply the poet’s own radical alterations 
and extensive additions in the later text which 
seem to have misled him to -hold the anonymous 
but none the less able and conscientious translator 
accountable for the apparent discrepancy. As a 
matter of fact the translation of this particular 
episode, instead of being ‘‘very free, with omis- 
sions and alterations,’’ seems quite as close as a 
metrical translation can well be and is, moreover, 
without any omissions whatsoever. If it were my 
purpose, at this time, to present a detailed study 
instead of a mere brief note, I should deem it nec- 
essary to quote the two variant Damon passages, 
of 1730 and 1744, in full,—so widely does Thom- 
son’s own later, revised form of the episode differ 
from his earlier version. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that by reducing the number of char- 
acters in the Damon episode and by otherwise 
changing the situation, Thomson, in the later 
version, gives us an altogether new story. Never- 
theless—to repeat for the sake of emphasis—the 
German version clearly and closely follows the 
earlier form of the episode as found in the vir- 
tually identical editions of 1730 and 1738. 

Of the German version of the Celadon and 
Amelia episode the commentator says: ‘‘ Genau 
libersetzt.’? With respect to the text of 1730 
this would be quite true ; hardly, however, with 
reference to the later expanded version, for, aside 
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from a number of minor verbal differences, there 
is at least one passage in the later (1744) English 
edition [also in the ed. of 1746] which is wanting 
both in the earlier version and in the German 
translation. The passage includes ll. 1184-6 (ed. 
1744): 


‘¢ and where its mazes stray’d, 
While with each other blest, creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden smile around.” 


Perhaps it will be helpful to compare at least 
one passage from the Celadon and Amelia episode 
of 1744 with the corresponding passage as found 
in the text of 1730. 

Summer, ll, 1206-8, ed. 1744 : 


‘¢ From his void embrace, 
Mysterious heaven! that moment, to the ground 
A blacken’d corse, was struck the beauteous maid.’’ 


Summer, 11. 937-9, ed. 1730: 


‘* From his void embrace, 
Mysterious heaven! that moment, in a heap 
Of pallid ashes fell the beauteous maid.’’ 


The translator’s version here, as indeed through- 
out the three episodes, faithfully follows the teat, 
though not necessarily the edition, of 1730 for, as 
I have already pointed out, the edition of 1738 is 
virtually parallel with it. The German version 
of the passage just quoted reads as follows : 


‘‘Aus seinen Armen fiel, o des geheimen Schicksals ! 
Das schéne Kind denselben Augenblick 
In einen Aschehaufen.”’ 


Proceeding on the assumption that for the pur- 
pose in hand the text, but to repeat, not neces- 
sarily the edition, of 1730 is to be regarded as 
authoritative, I renumber the three passages as 
follows ; 


1. The Lavinia passage = Autumn, ll.184-307. 

2. The Damon passage = Summer, ll. 980-1037. 

3. The Celadon und Amalia passage—= Summer, 
ll. 897-944. 


A glance will show that this numbering differs 
in each case from that of Vetter. 


C. H. IsersHorr. 
Harvard University. 
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THE SUITORS IN THE PARLEMENT 
OF FOULES AGAIN 


It isa pleasure to express my appreciation of 
the article by Mr. Samuel Moore of Harvard in 
the January number of the Notes, because his 
facts do, in some sense, reenforce the case I pre- 
sented in the July number of Modern Philology. 
I am pleased also, that he so fully accepts the 
conclusions of that paper. Yet I should like to 
correct one point in which Mr. Moore seems to do 
my paper something of injustice. It occurs in the 


following passage : 


‘* Professor Emerson decides without hesitation 
that the second eagle represents Friedrich of 
Meissen. His chief reason for the decision is that 
it would be ‘a strange procedure on Chaucer’s 
part to introduce, as a rival suitor of Richard, one 
whose betrothal had been broken off as early as 
13738, at least seven, perhaps nine years before 
the time of the poem.’ He offers no evidence of 
the breaking off of the earlier match.”’ 


A reading of the original article’ will show that 
in these sentences I am calling attention to Pro- 
fessor Koch’s reference to ‘‘ the strange procedure 
on Chaucer’s part,’’ and his emphasis upon the 
possible lack of knowledge regarding affairs in 
Germany.? My real argument begins with the 
next sentence, which Mr. Moore does not quote : 
‘‘At any rate Chaucer would scarcely have been 
likely to use this long-past betrothal, if there had 
been a more active suitor in the field.’’ I then 
present at length the extremely active three, 
Friedrich of Meissen, Charles of France, and 
Richard II. My argument, then, is in the activity 
of these three, and their closer relation in time 
than any other suitor who has yet been named. 
If accepted at all, the reasoning carries with it the 
exclusion of any fourth suitor, especially one in 
whose case no activity has yet been proved for 
almost ten years before Anne’s marriage. 

To put the matter in another way, in his poem 
Chaucer had limited the suitors of Anne to three. 
The three chronologically nearest her marriage 
were those I have just named. They, also, are 
logically the only ones to be considered, because of 


1 Modern Philology, v1tt, 47. 
3 Essays on Chaucer, 407-8. 
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their active relations in the matter extending up 
to the marriage of Aune, and in the case of Fried- 
rich of Meissen far beyond. By the limits of the 
problem, therefore, as well as on chronological 
and logical grounds, the serious consideration of 
any other than these three suitors seemed to me 
then, as it seems to me now, quite unnecessary. 
To argue further for the exclusion of William of 
Baiern-Holland seemed a work of supererogation. 

On the other hand if, in the future, any one 
should attempt to displace Friedrich of Meissen or 
one of the other suitors, and again introduce Wil- 
liam of Baiern-Holland, he must reckon with the 
data Mr. Moore has brought forward. Or if any 
one should wish to show why Chaucer chose three 
rather than four suitors, he might find the reason 
in Mr. Moore’s added facts. Until one of these 
courses is adopted I cannot see that these facts are 
so necessary to my argument as Mr. Moore seems 
to think. 

Another evidence of friendly relations between 
the reigning houses of England and Hainault 
might have been cited by Mr. Moore. It is earlier 
than the account of the visit of Anne to the duke 
and duchess of Brabant on her journey to Eng- 
land, and I have used it, together with Mr. 
Moore’s second quotation from Froissart (p. 10), 
in the paper to which I referred in a footnote to 
my Modern Philology article, that on the date of 
the Knight's Tale. That article has been in type 
since last summer, but is not yet published.* The 
additional reference is in Froissart’s Chronicles, 
11, ch. xliii (Johnes, 1,593). It tells how, when 
Sir Simon Burley started from Germany to nego- 
tiate for the hand of Anne,—he was appointed 
June 12, 1380 (Rymer’s Federa, vu, 257),—he 
visited the duke and duchess of Brabant at Brus- 
sels, and there met duke Albert of Hainault and 
other lords who had gathered for a ‘‘ great feast 
of tilts and tournaments.’’ Sir Simon made 
known his errand, and 


‘*The duke and duchess of Brabant. . . were 
much rejoiced on hearing the cause of his journey 
into Germany, and said it would be a good match 
between the king of England and their niece. 
They gave Sir Simon Burley, on his departure, 
special letters to the emperor, to assure him they 
approved very much of this marriage.’’ 


$In January, when this was written. It has since 


appeared. 
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If Duke Albert of Hainault had wished to 
oppose the betrothal of Richard and Anne on 
account of his son, here was ample opportunity 
just as the negotiations were beginning. The 
absence of the slightest evidence connecting that 
son with Anne after 1373 shows how unnecessary 
it is even to consider William of Baiern-Holland, 
as compared with the indispensable Friedrich of 
Meissen. 

Still, in either case, the conclusions are the 
same, and the further data regarding one of 
Anne’s earlier suitors are interesting in them- 
selves, whether essential or not. Let me add that 
before Mr. Moore’s article appeared I had come 
to consider less valuable the suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Koch,* quoted in my former article, that 
‘people most likely had not a very clear notion 
as to affairs in Germany.’’ Something like inter- 
national exchange of news, to an extent we are 
likely to underestimate, must have been common 
even in the fourteenth century. 

It is interesting to note, also, Mr. Moore’s fur- 
ther interpretation of the last lines in the Parle- 
ment of Foules. Yet is he quite right in assuming 
that his interpretation is wholly new? In dis- 
cussing the Legend of Good Women, Mr. R, K. 
Root® gives essentially the same suggestion, re- 
ferring the desired favor to the relief from official 
duties in February, 1385. Even before that, 
Koch had interpreted the last lines as indicating 
‘* that Chaucer was searching for a new subject to 
work upon,’’ though he does not note Chaucer’s 
purpose in the expression ‘‘ for to fare The bet.’’ 

I cannot let this note go to print without ex- 
pressing my regret that the study of the suitors of 
Anne did not develop something more definite 
regarding the date of the Parlement. The astro- 
nomical reference in line 117, as interpreted by 
Professor Koch,* must refer that portion to the 
year 1380 or 1382. It seems impossible that the 
poem could have been written in the latter year 
without some more definite reference to the mar- 
riage, or at least the accomplished betrothal of 
Richard and Anne. Yet the year 1380 is too 
early for at least the latter part of the poem, since 
the year’s delay, symbolized in the request of 


* Essays on Chaucer, 407-8. 
5 The Poetry of Chaucer, p. 140; cf. also p. 64. 
® Chronology of Chaucer’s Works (Chaucer Soc. ), p. 37 f. 
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Anne for ‘‘ respit’’ ‘‘ until this yeer be doon’”’ 
could not have been foreseen. 

One middle ground between these two assump- 
tions has perhaps occurred to others, although I 
believe not before suggested. Perhaps Chaucer 
wrote the introduction, or proem, at the earlier 
date, with or without reference to the marriage 
of Richard and Anne, though the marriage with a 
Bohemian princess had been proposed as early as 
June, 1380. Indeed the translation of the Dream 
of Scipio may once have been independent of any 
relation to the later subject of the king’s court- 
ship. It has little connection with the later story 
of the ‘‘formel egle’’ and her suitors,’ except to 
introduce the guide ‘‘African’’ who, although he 
grasps the poet’s hand in lines 169-70, is never 
again mentioned. Does the poet forget his bene- 
factor, or are we to assume that he here intends a 
subtle characteristic of the psychology of dreams? 

Yet whether the Dream of Scipio was written as 
an introduction to the later story or not, if the 
single stanza invoking Citherea is accounted for 
as belonging to the summer of 1380, the rest of 
the poem may be assigned with some confidence 
to 1381.° In the latter case it would have pre- 
ceded, instead of followed, the Palamon and Ar- 
cite, or the Knight’s Tale as we know it.’ This 


™ We might except, perhaps, the first two stanzas, which, 
however, are general, rather than specific, on the subject 
of love, and not unlike many other lines of the poet. So 
the invocation to Venus (ll. 113-19) is only loosely con- 
nected with the general story, and even breaks the natural 
continuity of lines 112 and 120. Yet I cannot go so far as 
Mr. Root in calling the Dream of Scipio ‘‘ an unfortunate 
bit of introductory machinery ”’ (The Poetry of Chaucer, 

. 66). 
. 8It must be remembered also that, according to the 
terms of the betrothal made in May, 1381, Anne was ex- 
pected in England ‘‘about the feast of St. Michael,” or 
September 29. The poet might therefore have been com- 
pleting his poem not later than the summer of 1381. Be- 
sides, as the formal betrothal is mentioned in the poem no 
more than the marriage, the year’s delay may have ap- 
plied to the time between the opening of negotiations in 
June, 1380, and the actual betrothal in May, 1381. The 
poem may have been completed any time after the latter 
event. 

® Professor Lowes suggests this order in ‘‘ The Prologue 
to the Legend of Good Women,”’ etc., Publications of the 
Mod. Lang. Ass’n., XxX, 861, footnote. With more con- 
fidence, he also places the Parlement before the Palamon 
in his article on ‘‘ The Date of Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Criseyde,’’ Ibid., xxu1, 290. Professor Tatlock also pre- 
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would fully account for the omission of reference 
to the marriage, and show why the poem con- 


sidered the courtship only. Perhaps it was first 


publicly presented in welcoming the new queen.” 

It may be, too, that the problem of the date of 
the Parlement will be finally worked out in the 
relations of its ampler description of the garden 
of love,” and the more concise description of the 
temple of Venus in the Knight's Tale," both based 
in the main on Boccaccio’s Teseide. While no 
proof has yet been brought forward that the longer 
description was written first, it seems to me that is 
more natural than the reverse order.“ If that be 
so, and the Parlement preceded the Palamon, the 
latter would be the subject which Chaucer alludes 
to, by anticipation, at the close of the former 
poem. Led to use the Teseide, as he had in the 
Parlement, and continuing to read it more thor- 
oughly, the poet saw how he could mold a larger 
portion of it into the Palamon and Arcite, and this 
became his next venture. In any case, I cannot 
but think that 1381 is a much better date for the 
former poem than 1382. 


OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 
Western Reserve University. 


fers 1380 to 1382 for the Parlement in Development and 
Chronology of Chaucer’s Works, p. 48. 

10 As a side light on the question of date, it is difficult 
to explain the description of the ‘‘parliament’’ itself 
(ll. 519-619), without feeling that it is a satire upon this 
form of government. If so, it could scarcely have had a 
fitter subject than the parliament of Northampton, which 
met in November, 1380. The fiasco which this parlia- 
ment made in its poll-tax proposals, and the consequent 
troubles of the year 1381, may easily have led many Eng- 
lishmen to feel that representative government lacked 
many of the elements of success. Even the ‘‘Good”’ 
parliament of 1376 could scarcely have borne that name 
among courtiers, while most of those which followed for 
several years were anti-Lancastrian, and this would have 
probably meant that they had little of Chaucer’s sym- 
pathy. Perhaps on this account he now directed his 
satire against the Commons. Later he was bold enough 
to speak out with even greater severity on political sub- 
jects in lines 939-952 (E. 995-1008) of the Griselda story, 
and in Lack of Steadfastness. 

UTD). 183 to 294. 

12]. 1060 to 1108; A, 1918 to 1966. 

‘ST note that Professor Lowes, in his article on ‘* The 
Prologue to the Legend of Good Women’”’ and the note 
cited above, thinks that on the score of precedence ‘‘‘ hon- 
ors are easy.’ 
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TRACES OF GLEIM’S GRENADIER- 
LIEDER IN 1809 


The Preussische Kriegslieder in den Feldziigen 
1756 und 1757 von einem Grenadier, were written 
before Herder invented the term Volkslied and 
before he and Goethe had ecrystalized the meaning 
of it. They contained little of that ‘‘ Volkstiim- 
lichkeit’’ with which their none too eminent 
author wished to color them; but yet possessed 
qualities that made them popular in certain cir- 
cles, for a long time. 

The songs were intended, in spite of their un- 
pretentious language, or I might almost say—by 
reason of it, to appeal to the ears of a cultivated 
circle of readers, learning just then to appreciate 
the beauty of some of the humbler poetry. That 
they reached such readers is certain, but evidences 
of their popularity among the ‘‘cultivated’’ are 
few. Nor is it probable that they were popular 
with people possessed of little culture, for we do 
not find in their songs-—the so-called Volkslieder 
—any borrowing from the Grenadier- Lieder. 

It seems to have been rather among the middle 
classes that these songs attained their greatest 
popularity and most inspired imitation. Even 
before the end of the Seven Years War which 
they celebrate, and while their hero, Frederick, 
was still in the field, mediocre poets brought out 
anonymous imitations of the Grenadier-Lieder, 
written in the same meter (that of the Chevy Chase) 
and the same general tone. This adaptation, 
which became in some instances’ plagiarism pure 
and simple, gave rise to a rather distinct type of 
over-patriotic war-song written in what was called 
‘*die Gleim’sche Manier.’’ 

Because I suspected Gleim’s war-songs con- 
tinued to exert an influence on nineteenth-century 
poetry of a like kind, I have examined the war- 
poems from the year 1809, edited by Robert F. 
Arnold and Karl Wagner,’ a collection of odes 
and songs of all sorts, from the most exalted to 
the humblest, full of sympathy with Austria in 
her war against Napoleon,—songs written fifty- 


1Cf. e. g., Ditfurth, Historische Volkslieder des sieben- 
jahrigen Krieges, Berlin, 1871, p. 67. 

2 Achizehnhundertneun. Die politische Kriegslyrik des 
Kriegsjahres, being Vol. 11 of the Schriften des Literari- 
schen Vereins in Wien, Vienna, 1909. 
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one years after the first edition of Gleim’s Prus- 
sian songs against Austria appeared. 

I find that nine of the hundred and forty-seven 
songs are built up on the Chevy Chase meter (that 
of the Grenadier-Lieder); and the fact is note- 
worthy, tho not strange, that it is in just these 
songs we find all the direct borrowings from the 
Grenadier’s vocabulary. 

The following passages taken from the Kriegs- 
lieder and from Achtzehnhundertneun represent 
the result of my search for direct adaptation of 


Gleim’s phrases : 


Gl. rx, 1. 


Erschalle, hohes Siegeslied 
Erschalle weit umher ! 


Gl. 1, 1.1. 
Krieg ist mein Lied! weil 
alle Welt 
Krieg will, so sei es Krieg! 


Gl. 1, 1. 13 ff. 

Und streit’ , ein tapfrer Gren- 
adier, 

Von Friedrichs Muth er- 
fiillt ! 

Was acht ich es, wenn iiber 
mir 

Kanonendonner briillt? 

Ein Held fall ich; noch 
sterbend droht 

Mein Sabel in der Hand! 

Unsterblich macht der Helden 
Tod, 

Der Tod fiirs Vaterland ! 


1809, No. xxxrx, Str. 1 
(anonymous). 
Erschalle froher Kriegsge- 

sang, 
Erschalle weit umher, 
1809, No. xxx1x, Str. 2. 
Krieg will der Feind, so sei 
denn Krieg ! 
Wohlan, zum Kampf—zur 
Schlacht ! 


1809, No. xu (anonymous) 
Str. 6. 

Und fallt im Kampf der 
brave Mann 

In diesem edlen Streit ; 

So sank er auf der Sieges- 
bahn, 

Wo O6estreich Lorbeern 
streut ! 

Als Held fiel er,—noch ster- 
bend droht 

Das Schwert in seiner Hand; 

Unsterblich macht der Helden 
Tod, 

Der Tod fiirs Vaterland. 


Also the following passage seems to have been 
influenced, tho less directly, by the above lines 


of Gleim’s. 


1809, No. Lim (anony- 
mous), Str. ii. 


Und Briidern die als Helden 
fallen 

Fiir’s Vaterland den Tod, 

Lohnt iiber Sternen, wo sie 
wallen, 

Mit tausend Freuden Gott. 

Drum frisch zum Kampf 

mit frohen Herzen! 


5 At the right are the references to Sauer’s edition of the 
Kriegslieder,—Vol. 4 of Deutsche Lit.denkm. des 18. Jhdis. 
Stuttg., 1882. At the left are passages from Achtzehnhun- 
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Gl. rv, 1. 3. 


Was kannst du? Fliehen 
kannst du nur ; 
Und siegen kinnen wir. 
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Uns schiitzt der Allmacht 
Hand ! 
Der Heldentod macht keine 
Schmerzen, 
Er ist fiir’s Vaterland. 
1809 No. tv. Str. 5. 
( Wenzel Neumann. ) 
Was kann er? Fliehen kann 
er nur 


Und rauben Gut und Haab, 


The following passages from the same poem by 
Neumann show the same leaning—tho less con- 
cretely than in the foregoing—on Gl. m1 and rv, 
(Schlachtgesang bey Eréffnung des Feldzuges 1757 
and Schlachtgesang vor der Schlacht bey Prag). 


Gl. 1, 1. 1. 


Auf Briider, Friedrich, 
unser Held, 

Der Feind von fauler Frist, 

Ruft uns nun wieder in das 
Feld, 

Wo Ruhm zu hohlen ist. 


Gl. mm, 1. 21. 
Und bét uns in der achten 
Schlacht 
Franzoss und Russe Trutz, 
So lachten wir doch ihrer 
Macht, 
Denn Gott ist unser Schutz. 


1809 No. tv. Str. 1. 
( Neumann. ) 

Hinaus! Wen Muth belebt, 

hinaus ! 
Es rufet Karl der Held! 
Nur Hasen lasse man zu 

Haus, 
Wir aber ziehen ins Feld. 


(Ditto) Str. 7. 

Der Name: Franz sei unser 
Schutz, 

Den raubt uns nicht der 
Tod ; 

So bieten wir den Feinden 
Trutz ; 

Denn wir vertrauen auf Gott! 


These are the closest analogies, and further 


examples would only give added proof of the 
evident fact that ‘‘ Vater’’ Gleim struck, in these 
Grenadier-Lieder, a tone which resounded in Ger- 
man war-poetry for at least half a century. 


GEORGE PULLEN JACKSON. 
Oberlin College. 


THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS IN 
KENTUCKY FOLK-SONG 


Apropos of such familiar poems as Browning’s 
The Glove, Schiller’s Der Handschuh, and Leigh 
Hunt’s The Glove and the Lions, is the ballad 
given below. It was sung and then recited to me 
a few days since by a citizen of Pikeville, in the 
Cumberland mountains of Kentucky, a district 
populated to a considerable degree by those 
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migrating thither from North Carolina through 
the Cumberland Gap about a century ago. 

I have within the last two years set down on 
paper about one hundred and twenty of these 
‘‘ballets,’’ as they are called by the Eastern 
Kentucky Highlanders who sing them. About 
forty of the collection seem to have been composed 
on British soil, as evidenced by their identity or 
close similarity to those in Professor Child’s col- 
lection, or else by their inclusion of local English 
or Scottish place-names ; for example, Edinboro, 
Nottingham, Sheffield, London, Newyate, St. Pan- 
cras, Kathrine Street, ete. Others contain allu- 
sions to early colonial days—gold-seeking on the 
Spanish Main, the loves of white settlers for 
Indian maidens ; others more modern deal with 
the Civil War, and later feuds, murders, disas- 
ters, or migrations. Common among them are 
ballads of love, ‘ complaints,’ and stories of young 
lovers disappointed or triumphant over obstacles. 
A few are of the bestiary type ; some are humor- 
ous, though the prevailing tone, like the music to 
which they are sung, is in the minor key. 

With the exception of certain erotic songs in 
the manner, phraseology, and flavor of Burns—a 
fact easily understood—only the one here given 
has, to my knowledge, any immediate relation to 
a recognized literary theme.’ And even this, one 
must feel, is not so closely connected with the 
finished poems of Browning, Schiller, or Leigh 
Hunt cited above, as with the folk-tale common 
to them all, and underlying, perhaps, even the 
account of Poullain de St. Croix in his Essais 
Historiques sur Paris, generally regarded as the 
source of the various literary versions. As such 
one may read it, not overlooking the naivete and 
ease with which Paris becomes Carolina and cour- 
tier becomes sailor. To make this tendency to- 
ward localization more complete, I have even 
heard ‘‘lion’s den’’ of stanza five sung as 
wildcat hole.’’ 


THE Fan. 


Down in Carolina lived a lady, 
And she was beautiful and gay ; 

She was determed (sic) to live a lady, 
And no young man should her betray, 


‘Since this was written, about six months ago, my 
collection has grown to about three hundred, with the 
result that other resemblances have been found. 
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Unless he was a man of honor, 
A man of honor and of high degree ; 
At length there came two lovely sailors 
They came this lady for to see. 


One he was a bold lieutenant, 
A man of honor and of high degree ; 
The other was a brave sea-captain, 
Belonging to a ship called Karnel Call. 


Then up spoke this fair young lady, 
Saying, ‘‘I can be but one man’s bride 
Saying, ‘‘ You come here tomorrow morning, 
And this here question we’ ll decide.’’ 


Then she called for coach and horses 
To be ready at her command ; 
They rode away, they rode so lovely, 
They rode till they came to the lion’s den. 


There they stopped and there they halted, 
While these young men stood ghastly around ; 
She fell senseless, she fell senseless, 
She fell senseless to the ground. 


To herself she did recover, 
She threw her fan in the lion’s den, 
Saying, ‘‘Which of you to gain a lady 
Will fetch to me my fan again?”’ 


Then up spoke this bold lieutenant, 

Saying, ‘‘ Madam, of this I do not approve ; 
Madan, I’m a man of honor ; 

I will not lose my life for love.” 


Then up spoke this brave sea-captain, 
Who was there a-standing nigh, 

Saying, ‘‘ Madam, I’m a man of honor ; 
I will receive your fan or die.”’ 


Then down in the cave he boldly entered, 
While these lions looked fierce and wild ; 

He ripped, he raved around amongst them 
And returned safe with her fan. 


When she saw her love a-coming, 
Unto him no harm was done, 

She threw herself all in his arms, saying, 
‘* Here is the prize that you have won.”’ 


Then up spoke this bold lieutenant, 
Just like some man, that was troubled in mind, 
Saying, ‘‘ In these woods, I’ll always wander 
And not a girl I’ll ever find.’’ 


Husert G. SHEARIN. 


Transylvania University. 
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Hauser, Orro, Weltgeschichte der Literatur. 
Leipzig und Wien. Bibliographisches Institut. 
1910. 2 Volumes. 


’ As the Introduction shows, an attempt is here 
made to present the world’s literatures from the 
point of view of the Gobineau-Woltmann prin- 
ciple of ‘‘race’’ which, though not yet very well 
known in this country, during the last decade 
has attracted a vast amount of attention in Ger- 
many. According to this theory the civilization 
of any people is the expression of inherent race 
characteristics (‘‘dasz der Mensch als solcher 
seine Geschichte macht’’), and influences from 
without play a secondary part, and then generally 
in non-essentials. As the real bearers and cre- 
ators of civilizations in Western life and pro- 
ducers of geniuses, this theory names the peoples 
from the north of Europe, the blond peoples 
with but slight pigmentation ; only as this blond 
element predominated in a race, did that race 
stand high in intellectual and artistic achieve- 
ment. We cannot but feel that this theory—what- 
ever its scientific importance may be—frequently 
carries H. too far afield. Any history of litera- 
ture should be primarily a contribution to our 
esthetic and cultural appreciation of letters, and 
not to our anthropological knowledge and insight. 
In a book on anthropology, H. might make some 
telling points by references to illustrative literary 
phenomena: in a book on literature, the anthropo- 
logical discussions appear essentially inorganic. 
For instance, one finds little satisfaction in H.’s 
ethnological explanation of the cause of the great 
wave of enlightenment in France, with Voltaire 
at its head, as a Germanic, not a Gallic protest (1, 
420), while no attempt is made to sketch the 
political and social aspects of the Counter-Refor- 
mation without which Voltaire is inconceivable. 
Unsatisfactory also and unsafe appears the attempt 
at proving merely on the basis of names the Ger- 
manic descent of conspicuous individuals, like 
Macchiavelli (1, 272). Again from the name 
only H. adduces the theory that Ignatius da 
Loyola was by origin Germanic (1, 309). This is 
especially perplexing, as Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain in his Grundlagen des neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts, which is built upon the same ethnological 
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principle as H.’s book, makes a special point of 
proving Loyola the very embodiment of every- 
thing that is anti-Germanic in the Roman church 
(1,618, of the ‘‘ Volksausgahe,’’ Miinchen, 1907). 
We are compelled, then, to dismiss the anthro- 
pological increment in the work before us as essen- 
tially irrelevant. 

What a ‘‘World’s History of Literature ”’ 
should offer is the application of the comparative 
method in a larger and more suggestive fashion 
than can possibly be done in the treatment of the 
literary output of any single nation. Not only 
should the interpenetration of literary forces be 
revealed, but by means of contrasts and parallel- 
isms, which continually suggest themselves, a 
riper understanding of literature as the expression 
of ever-recurring forces should be attained. To 
be sure, some such helpful cross-references 
occur: as I, 117 the comparison between the 
religion of Zoroaster and Christianity ; or again, 
1, 163 the reference to Paul et Virginie in connec- 
tion with Daphnis and Chloé ; or 1, 409 the excel- 
lent contrast between Racine’s Phédre and Euri- 
pides’ Hippolytus; or 11, 143 the treatment of the 
story of Tristan and Isolde as found in Gottfried, 
Wagner, and Swinburne. Perhaps the best in- 
stance of such illuminating treatment is found in 
the paragraph on Stendhal (1, 448), where H. 
aptly points out that the so-called realistic style 
of the later nineteenth century had its powerful 
forerunner in Stendhal who in his Renaissance 
stories—the Cenci, etc.,—had simply adopted the 
style of the Italian novelists of the quattro- and 
cinquecento. But these cross-references, though 
good, appear far too sporadically, and do not suf- 
ficiently determine the character of the work as 
a whole. 

A few obvious gaps may serve as illustration. 
Thus, although the characterization of the Pant- 
schatantra (1, 98) is excellent in itself, it loses 
value because the author fails to compare and 
contrast it with the great number of other collec- 
tions of stories throughout the world’s literature, 
such as the Decamerone and all its successors. 
More serious still, in the discussion of the Greek 
drama, (1, 145 ff.) is the neglect on H.’s part to 
compare and contrast the conception of guilt and of 
fate among the Greeks with that of Shakespeare, 
and again with that of Hebbel and Ibsen. H. 
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might have shown the striking similarity—in 
spite of fundamental differences—between the 
conception of fate in the dramas of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles and in such modern dramas as Hebbel’s 
Maria Magdalena and Ibsen’s Ghosts, Instead 
of contenting himself with a mere passing refer- 
ence to the technical similarity between Ibsen’s 
analytical plays and the drama of the Greeks 
(11, 293), H. might thus have given us in a nut- 
shell the points in common and the points of 
difference between the ancient and the modern 
psyche, as they reveal themselves in tragedy. I, 
164, the Pseudo-Kullisthenes is in no way asso- 
ciated with Alexander-epics of the Middle Ages. 
In a German book we might expect in connection 
with Basile (1, 281) some reference to Clemens 
Brentano, in connection with Gozzi some refer- 
ence to Richard Wagner (Die Feen), and in con- 
nection with Cervantes’ Novelas exemplares (1, 
326) a reference to Ludwig Tieck, to whom these 
‘*Jeuchtende Novellen’’ were a veritable source 
of inspiration. Again, in a German book we 
might look in the discussion of Don Quixote for 
some reference to his enormous influence upon the 
German Romantic School, flowing from a profound 
affinity between its author and the quixotic leaders 
of that remarkable movement. I cannot feel that 
H.’s discussions of Voltaire’s Essai sur les Moeurs 
et [Esprit (1, 428) is at all adequate. The 
contrast with Bossuet’s Discours remains vague, 
and nothing is done to illuminate the difference 
in principle between Voltaire’s conception of his- 
tory and that of Vico, Herder, the Romanticists, 
and the moderns. H.’s lack of comparative 
method is most conspicuous in his treatment of 
Diderot (1, 429). The importance of Diderot as 
the first great critic to base judgments of painting 
on the emotions rather than exclusively upon the 
intellect, and his value in this connection for 
Heinse, Fr. Schlegel, and indirectly for Rio in 
France and Ruskin in England, is altogether over- 
looked. Nor is Diderot’s Neveu de Rameau suf- 
ficiently appreciated as the great forerunner of 
Balzac’s studies of character, nor ‘‘La Religieuse’’ 
as the forerunner of Zola’s naturalistic novels. Nor 
do we find a word as to the position in the history 
of narration of Diderot’s Madame de la Pomme- 
raye’s Revenge in Jaques le Fataliste, as the first 
example of the specifically psychological short- 
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story. Here, for the first time, the conception of 
the Italian ‘‘ novella’’ as the recital of an extra- 
ordinary event was combined with profound psy- 
chological analysis, and the entire story is made 
to pivot about one occurrence which changes the 
lives of all concerned. It would have been interest- 
ing to pursue this conception throughout the nine- 


' teenth century in Germany (notably in Kleist, 


Heyse, etc. ), in France (notably Mérimée, Mau- 
passant, ete.), in England (notably Poe, Haw- 
thorne, Kipling), in Russia (Turgenjew, etc. ), 
in view of the fact that the short-story has for the 
last hundred years played such an important part. 
The discussion of Milton (11, 30 ff.), in a work of 
this nature, should certainly contain an appre- 
ciation of the poet’s enormous influence on the 
continental Jiteratures of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries down through Chateaubriand. 
Nor should a ‘‘ Weltgeschichte der Literatur ’’ 
stop here, but should have something to say on 
the peculiar psychological and sociological rea- 
sons for such sovereign sway. Instances of 
this nature might be greatly multiplied, not only 
from those literatures already adduced, but also 
from the Norwegian, the Russian, etc. 

Besides the omission of illuminating cross-refer- 
ences and comparisons, H. frequently fails to 
make an important phenomenon appear in its 
proper perspective. For instance, in the discus- 
sion of Theocritus and the pastoral poetry of 
the ancients (1, 159), it would be helpful to find 
references to the pastoral poetry of the Renais- 
sance and of the eighteenth century (Geszner), 
and a hint that similar conditions here produced 
similar phenomena. The mere reference back to 
Theocritus and Virgil in the paragraph on Italian 
pastoral poetry (1, 268), and to Sanazaro under 
the treatment of Sidney (11, 18) is in no sense 
exhaustive, while the paragraph on Geszner con- 
tains no hint that he is the exponent of 
views of life and art akin to those of Sanazaro 
and his school. In the discussion of the Deca- 
merone (1, 248) nothing is done to make the 
reader appreciate how this work bulks in the 
history of literature as the great fountain-head of 
similar ‘‘ frame-stories’’ from Chaucer to Tieck’s 
Phantasus. Passing references, such as that 
Sacchetti and Chaucer used Boccaccio as a 
source (1, 250; 11, 10), do not throw Boccaccio’s 
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work into relief. That Tieck’s ‘‘ Phantasus”’ 
should nowhere be mentioned in this German 
book is at least surprising. The same lack of 
perspective is apparent in H’s treatment of the 
love-letters of the nun Marianna Alcoforado (1, 
357) which he introduces merely as an exponent 
of seventeenth century sentiment in Portugal. 
Thus their real significance as an expression of 
uncontrolled passion coming one hundred years 
before Rousseau is lost sight of. 

In connection with the discussion of Giuseppe 
Baretti (1, 287f.) to whose importance as a 
hyphen between English and Italian literatures 
H. does full justice, I should like in parenthesis 
to call attention to a work on the Italian critic 
by L. Collison-Morley, Giuseppe Baretti and his 
Friends, London, 1909, which sheds much new 
light on the life and activity of one of the most 
interesting of the lesser writers of the eighteenth 
century. 

The task of ssthetic interpretation, so impor- 
tant in every history of literature, becomes in a 
work of the compass of the one before us veritably 
gigantic. H., who is peculiarly fitted for his 
undertaking by his wide experience as a trans- 
lator from many languages (English, Chinese, 
Japanese, Italian, Hebrew, Danish, etc.), has 
accomplished it on the whole with remarkable 
adequacy. Only superhuman versatility could 
be equally just to national temperaments as di- 
vergent as the English and the Hindoo, the 
ancient Greek and the Slav. Here individual 
bias must play an important part. H. evidently 
has great natural affinity with the Romance point 
of view. Hence his thorough appreciation of 
writers like Dante (1, 238 ff.), D’ Annunzio (1, 
303 f.), Stendhal (1, 448), ete. English liter- 
ature, too, finds in him, in many cases at least, a 
most sympathetic spokesman, as appears in the 
discussion of Milton (11, 30 ff.), Lafeadio Hearn 
(1, 71 f.), Swinburne (11, 91 f.), ete., ete. How- 
ever, the paragraphs on Moliére (1, 411 f.) do not 
seem to me to do justice to this subtle and original 
genius ; those on Balzac (1, 448 f.) give no sat- 
isfactory conception of the importance of that 
mastermind among modern novelists. Nor is H. 
with all his admiration for English literature ca- 
pable of overcoming the almost universal prejudice 
against Wordsworth which obtains on the conti- 
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nent. The poetic significance of Wordsworth es- 
capes him completely (11, 54f.). A poem of the 
importance of Tintern Abbey is not even men- 
tioned. Nevertheless, it would be captious not 
to emphasize H.’s remarkable ability to enter into 
national temperaments differing from his own. 

All the more surprising is the unsatisfactoriness 
of his treatment of German literature. His dis- 
cussion of the xsthetic value of the Nibelungenlied 
(11, 145 f.) is altogether weak. The treatment of 
Goethe (11, 201 ff.) would make the sage of Wei- 
mar appear as a prolific writer of considerable 
talent, and nothing more. Heinrich von Ofter- 
dingen (11, 209) is passed over with the phrase 
zerflieszende Roman ’’ without one further 
word of comment. It is well-nigh unpardonable 
in a German treatise to make no attempt at un- 
derstanding this extraordinary work as the great 
exponent of the romantic genius and one of the 
most important prophecies of the art of Maeter- 
linck. Brentano (11, 211) H. dismisses sum- 
marily with the words: ‘‘ Lesbar ist keines seiner 
Werke mehr. Es fehlt jede Darstellungskraft, 
jede kiinstlerischo Zucht.’? He makes no effort 
at doing justice to the narrative art displayed in 
the story Vom braven Kaaperl und dem schinen 
Annerl, and does not even mention Die mehreren 
Wehmitller with its mad charm. Furthermore, 
I cannot feel that H. is fair to so complex and 
original a thinker as Herder (11, 200f.). As far 
as I can judge, H.’s treatment of Italian liter- 
ature is the most satisfactory, that of German 
literature the least so. 

Perhaps the greatest value to the public in a 
work of this sort would reside in the wealth of 
material presented. To find within two covers a 
history of literatures recondite or little known 
must, of course, be most welcome. Here H. ap- 
pears to me to meet every reasonable demand. So, 
the chapters on Byzantine literature (1, 164 ff.) 
must be grateful to all those anxious to study the 
medieval currents of literary life from a larger 
international point of view, and the ‘‘ Christliche 
Literaturkreis’’ (1, 196 ff.) is valuable for a 
comprehension of many later literary phenomena. 
But H. does not stop there. He offers chapters 
on Rhaeto-Romanic literature (1, 304f.), on Al- 
banese (1, 307 #f.), on the literatures of the 
various dialects of India and Persia, of the Mon- 
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gols, the several Slavic tribes, the Turks, etc., 
etc. Tosuggest additions may seem cavil. I may 
say, however, that I missed in Italian literature a 
reference to D’ Azeglio’s ‘‘I miei Ricordi’’ and its 
importance as a document of the genesis of the 
‘‘risorgimento.’’ More serious is the complete 
absence of any systematic treatment of Yiddish 
literature. A ‘‘ Weltgeschichte’’ should certainly 
take some cognizance of such a rich expression of 
the life of several million people, especially after 
Leo Wiener’s treatise: The History of Yiddish 
Diterature in the Nineteenth Century. New York, 
Scribner, 1899. Remarks like ‘‘Semen Gregore- 
witsch Frug.... der auch im Jargon schrieb ’’ 
(1, 66) can hardly be regarded as sufficient. 

In conclusion we may say that this book, the 
value of which is enhanced by excellent illustra- 
tions, will in spite of faults (many of which I 
appreciate are unavoidable in a work of such com- 
pass), be found a useful and reliable compendium 
of literatures. 


CAMILLO VON KLENZE. 
Brown University. 


Stage Decoration in France in the Middle Ages, 
by DonaLp CiivE Stuart. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1910. ix, 230 pp. 


This study of the medieval stage of France 
shows considerable differences of treatment from 
its predecessors. By considering drama in the 
Middle Ages as a unit, the evidence of both 
secular and religious plays has been combined. 
Where the texts themselves do not furnish any 
specific directions, their individual lines have 
been searched for hints regarding their setting. 
These innovations are important. They alone 
give the volume unusual worth. And besides, 
the author follows a direct chronological order in 
his exposition. The conditions peculiar to the 
thirteenth century, for instance, are distinguished 
from the situation which obtains in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth. The indoor theater of the put or 
fraternity—the ancestor of the Renaissance stage 
—is also carefully differentiated from the open-air 
structures placed in front of churches or built in 
public squares. 
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One of the interesting questions which runs 
through several chapters concerns the position of 
the different parts of the scenery relative to one 
another. How many levels were presented to the 
spectators? Were Heaven and Hell always set 
above and below Earth? The earliest play which 
can be cited as a witness is Adam, where there 
were two levels, one for Earth, the other for the 
Earthly Paradise, But Hell is merely indicated, 
by doors or gates. Plays contemporaneous with 
Adam, as the fragment of the Resurrection and 
Bodel’s Jeu de St. Nicolas, and those which came 
half-a-century later, Rutebeuf’s Miracle de Théo- 
phile and Adan de la Hale’s comedies, require 
but one level, Earth. Bodel, to be sure, divides 
the scenery on that level into four sections, cor- 
responding to a palace, a prison, a tavern and a 
hut. Now if these survivals of the thirteenth cen- 
tury drama are representative, the conclusion fol- 
lows that the stage setting of the time was simple, 
and that it was all in place when the action began. 

It is probable that the fourteenth century saw a 
considerable development of the open-air play. 
The pantomime of the Passion given by Philip le 
Bel, in 1313, and the pageant in honor of Isabeau 
of Bavaria, in 1389, would indicate growth in 
that direction. But the texts of this century, 
practically limited to the one manuscript of the 
Miracles de Notre Dame, belong to the indoor 
theater, and do not require any more scenery than 
Bodel’s Jeu de St. Nicolas, their elder by at least 
three generations. From a study of the lines of 
the Miracles—-for their manuscript does not offer 
any guidance as to their staging—Dr. Stuart con- 
cludes that the larger number were performed on 
one level, Earth. Ina few Heaven appears on 
another level, while Hell seems to have been 
rarely set, if at all. The scenery contained doors 
and windows. Localities distant from the place 
of the main action were apparently represented by 
suggestion only. The stage used by the average 
Miracle, which hardly ever exceeded seven scenes, 
would not be larger than the one built, near the 
middle of the sixteenth century, in the Hotel of 
Burgundy, and if the few settings for Heaven 
were suppressed it would correspond to that well- 
known one in kind. Where the Miracles ran to 


eleven or twelve scenes, as they sometimes did, 
either a wider stage was needed, or the scenery 
was changed during the performance. 
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With the fifteenth century, stage decoration 
reached its height in France. The large open-air 
plays of that day varied in nature and extent of 
scenery with the ideas of their constructors. All, 
however, must have agreed in giving Hell a 
greater prominence, and it was towards the begin- 
ning of the century that Hell’s opening as a 
dragon’s mouth was probably invented. As for 
levels, some plays set Heaven, Earth and Hell 
on the same plane, and in this order, going from 
East to West. Others demanded different levels, 
with Earth midway between Hell and Heaven. 
Sometimes Hell and Heaven were subdivided 
even, and five or more stories were used for the 
action instead of three. The same growth in com- 
plexity is also seen in the stage of the fifteenth 
century Miracles, which set Heaven and Hell 
much more frequently than their predecessors had 
done. 

But it is the stage of the Fraternity of the Pas- 
sion that is of the greatest consequence for the 
future history of the French theater. Trinity 
Hospital and the Hotel of Flanders begot the 
Hotel of Burgundy. In Trinity Hospital, all 
localities, Heaven, Earth and Hell, were quite 
certainly on the same level. Indeed, the stage 
directions for the plays which were performed 
there would prove that Heaven and Hell were 
more often understood than set. The stage sloped 
towards the frort, making the scenery in the rear 
slightly higher. There were not many scenes in 
the plays. 

The moralités, farces and sotties, secular plays 
performed indoors, did not require a setting any 
more extended than the stage of the Fraternity 
could supply. At least so much might be inferred 
from the few allusions scattered through their 
lines. Still, Heaven, when represented in them, 
occupied a different level from Earth. As for 
Hell, hardly ever shown, its position remains in- 
definite. In by far the larger number of these 
plays Earth alone was used. The average num- 
ber of scenes was three. 

Take Pathelin as an example of this kind. It 
has three scenes: house, shop and court. The 
house contained a bed for the sick Pathelin. This 
bed was in full view of the audience, because the 
front wall of the house was removed. In the side 
walls would be doors and windows. Accordingly 
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Pathelin spoke from his bed during the scene of 
illness, and did not come out to the front of the 
stage, to an indeterminate place, as Rigal’s theory 
of a conventional speaking-place would imply. 

From all of which it would follow that the 
Parisians, at least, had long been accustomed to a 
stage of one level and having only a few parti- 
tions. To this stage of Trinity Hospital and the 
Hotel of Flanders Hardy succeeded in the Hotel 
of Burgundy, and after him Corneille. The av- 
erage theater-goer of the fifteenth and early six- 
teenth centuries, attending indoor plays the larger 
part of the year, would look on the great outdoor 
mysteries as exceptions, unusual undertakings re- 
served for festivals and days of public rejoicing. 
And the tradition of the Franco-Roman stage 
would consequently be unbroken. 

Now, Dr. Stuart would have this tradition 
reach back into Roman times and find its begin- 
nings in Rome itself. To the formulation of this 
theory he devotes the pages of his first chapter. 
And the colporters of the Roman drama down 
through the centuries to the invention of the litur- 
gical convent plays would be the actors of the 
Roman school, the mimes. Not only would they 
have kept the profane theater alive, they would 
have also suggested to the monks the possibilities 
of the religious drama by attempts they them- 
selves had made along this line. The hypothesis, 
as may be seen, is an attractive one. Unfortu- 
nately documents seem to be lacking for its proof. 
Indeed, some allusions may be even cited against 
its soundness. Dr. Stuart has not found any men- 
tion of the mimes’ activity during the whole cru- 
cial period of the evolution of the liturgical drama, 
or approximately the tenth century. But at the 
middle of this period stands one quite explicit 
witness. Bishop Atto (after 960) of Vercelli, 
in northwest Italy, not far from French territory, 
says in one of his sermons on worship, that true 
worshippers ‘‘ non laetantur in theatris, ut scenici; 
non in epithalmiis et cantilenis, ut mimi ; non in 
saltationibus et circo, ut histriones.’’! For ‘‘ludus 
scenicus’’ is ‘‘castitatis raptor,’? and was in- 
vented by Bacchus and Venus. The good bishop 
surely differentiates actors from the mimes, or 
singers. And a German contemporary of his 


1 Migne, Patrologia Latina, cxxxtv, 844. 
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seems to confirm this idea that the mimes were 
the singers of the crowd, when he speaks of them 
as singing songs of a great battle.? The same 
division between actors and singers, but without 
naming either class, is made by the unknown re- 
viser (1002 or 1003) of the life of Matilda of 
Germany (7968). After her husband’s death 
‘‘neminem voluit carmina secularia cantantem, 
nec quemquam videre ludum exercentem,’’ we are 
told.* So that the tenth century had its plays 
equally with the ninth and eleventh. What those 
plays were and by whom they were acted is not so 
clear.* 


F. M. Warren. 
Yale University. 


English Dramatic Companies, 1558-1642. Joun 
TuckER Murray, M. A. 2 vols. London: 
Constable and Company, 1910. 


Students of the Elizabethan drama have been 
awaiting for some years the results of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s examination of the records of English pro- 
vincial towns. It has long been recognized that 
from these town records we might expect a large 
addition to our knowledge of the Elizabethan dra- 
matic companies, and also that this additional 
knowledge is essential to any comprehensive and 
reliable history of these companies and likely to 
throw much light on various matters connected 
with the drama. The results of Mr. Murray’s 


2 Widukind of Corvey (-973-) in Pertz, Scriptores, 111, 
428. 

8 Pertz, 0. ¢., IV, 294. 

*Dr. Stuart (p. 31) dates Sponsus around the year 1000, 
and is therefore obliged to set the development of the 
liturgical drama far back into the tenth century, with its 
origins as early as the ninth and possibly the eighth. But 
Sponsus is a hundred years younger, at least, and there- 
fore, so far as this specimen is concerned, the liturgical 
drama need not have begun until after the breaking-up of 
the Carolingian empire and after the invention of its sup- 
posed embryos, the tropes of St. Gall and St. Martial’s of 
Limoges. Nor can we gainsay the evidence, whether 
political, social, religious or intellectual in kind, that only 
in the closing years of the tenth century was the ground 
prepared in western Europe for the advent of a new litera- 
ture, for a new idea of poetry and a new conception of 
dramatic art. 
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thorough and extensive researches are now em- 
bodied in two handsome volumes which are sure to 
receive a hearty welcome and careful study. 

These additions to our knowledge of the drama 
are extensive and valuable. Heretofore we have 
known but little of the companies outside of Lon- 
don. Mr. Murray adds not only compilations 
from all available sources of information but a very 
large number of entries chiefly from the Mayor’s 
Court books, the account books, and the letter 
books of the corporations of provincial towns. 
All this material has been carefully analyzed, and 
is preserved in serviceable and convenient form, 
While it must be confessed that these researches 
have discovered nothing of startling importance or 
requiring a revolutionary revision of dramatic his- 
tory, they constitute the most important addition 
since Fleay to the stage history of the Elizabethan 
drama, and correct and supplement our knowledge 
at many points. The volumes fully justify this 
statement in their preface. 


‘¢ The new material collected from the provin- 
cial records has considerably modified the history 
of almost every known dramatic company of the 
Elizabethan period, has brought to light a large 
number of new companies and many hitherto un- 
known actors, has given much new information 
about the methods of licensing companies, the re- 
lations of the London and provincial companies, 
the plays acted in the provinces, the places of ac- 
ting, the attitude of the people toward the players, 
their earnings, and their relations to their patrons. 
Of these details it has been impossible in this book 
to treat fully those referring more especially to the 
customs of the companies. This, I hope to do in 
a subsequent work.’’ 


In addition to presenting this new material, the 
volumes provide, in tables conveniently arranged 
for reference, lists of court performances, mortality 
tables for the plague, and various documents con- 
cerning the companies. Moreover, they under- 
take the rewriting of the history of each company, 
and thus traverse, revise and supplement a con- 
siderable portion of the matter in Fleay’s History 
of the Stage. They do not deal with the plays 
presented or the authors employed, or, in detail, 
with the theaters occupied ; but they give an ac- 
count of the players, patrons, appearances at court, 
and careers, both in London and the provinces, 
of each dramatic company. In collecting and 
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analyzing documentary evidence, as well as in pur- 
suing Fleay’s conjectures and theories, Mr. Mur- 
ray has made full and discriminating use of the 
work of his predecessors in this field, especially of 
Mr. Greg’s admirable edition of Henslowe’s Diary. 
Unfortunately he does not seem to have seen Feu- 
illerat’s Documents relating to the office of the 
Revels,’ or Dr. Gildersleeve’s illuminating Gov- 
ernment Regulation of the Elizabethan Drama 
(1908).? 

The material collected by Mr. Murray’s re- 
searches is of high worth; his compilations and 
reprints seem, so far as my limited examination 
goes, comprehensive and accurate. It is on his 
interpretation and discussion of evidence in the 
histories of the companies that I wish to offer some 
criticism. Here he falls into errors not uncom- 
mon among scholars, and especially likely to beset 
the writers of history in a field where the evi- 
dence is fragmentary and where conclusions must 
be in large measure conjectural and speculative. 
The facts that we have about the dramatic com- 
panies—notwithstanding Mr. Murray’s additions— 
are still insufficent for a full history. At every 
point one is obliged to distinguish between what is 
known, what is probable, and what is mere conjec- 
ture; and at every point one must be on guard 
against forcing far-reaching generalizations from 
uncertain evidence or still more uncertain guesses. 
Mr. Murray has undoubtedly tried to avoid Mr. 
Fleay’s faults in these respects and has usually 
succeeded in discriminating between fact and con- 
jecture ; but like Fleay, he has been too eager to 
derive complete and final conclusions from incom- 
plete and shaky evidence. Still further, his evi- 
dence is from too narrow a field. The extended 
and unexpected fields into which a small problem 
may lead the investigator, give literary research 
both its chief difficulty and its chief delight. No 
one can undertake to solve the vexing problems 
of Elizabethan stage history from an examination 
of a single restricted field. A history of the com- 
panies should be based not only on the document- 
ary records of performances, but also on bio- 
graphical data in regard to actors and writers, on 
the evidences for dates of the plays, on a thorough 
study of governmental regulations of the theaters, 


1 Bang’s Materialien, vol. xx1, 1908. 
? Columbia University Studies in English. 
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on data in regard to the playhouses, and on a 
study of the plays themselves in connection with 
the companies that performed them. All these 
matters, not to speak of wider fields of political 
and literary history, are so intimately related that 
it is very difficult to isolate any one of them and 
give that satisfactory treatment. Mr. Murray is 
writing history on the basis of information that 
needs interpretation or checking by means of data 
from many adjoining fields. In volumes like 
these, which must be used mainly as reference 
books, it would have been desirable to confine the 
histories of the companies to bare statements of 
what is absolutely established by documentary 
evidence, and relegate all controversial matter to 
foot-notes or appendices. As the volumes stand, 
the student will be compelled to go behind the 
histories to the collections of facts and records, for 
Mr. Murray’s method of interpreting evidence is 
both too rigid and too narrow. 

One of his most serious errors, it seems to me, 
is in his treatment of the closing of the theaters 
during the plague. Since his conclusions play a 
considerable part in his histories of all the com- 
panies, and since he opposes my discussion of the 
subject published some ten years ago,* I shall 
venture to treat the matter at some length. He 
revises Fleay’s conflicting statements and sets 
forth a new account of the governmental regu- 
lations concerning the closing of the theaters dur- 
ing the plague, and he then examines the evidence 
that I had offered to show that the theaters were 
open in 1608 and 1609 in spite of such regu- 
lations. Having disposed of this evidence to his 
satisfaction, he regards it as an established con- 
clusion that the theaters were always closed when 
the regulations required. He has consequently 
made all his histories accord with his understand- 
ing of these regulations. He overlooks or neglects 
my contention that the governmental ordinances 
were at best irregularly enforced and often vio- 
lated, and consequently cannot be taken as fixing 
the periods of closing the theaters, especially at a 
time when the plague was not very severe. Miss 
Gildersleeve’s full discussion has made this con- 
tention far more convincing than did my brief 


3 The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shakespeare, 
1901, pp. 14-18. Mr. Murray’s discussion is in vol. 1, 
pp. 171-179. 
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comments, and Mr. Murray would hardly have 
neglected this aspect of the case if he had had the 
good fortune to read her monograph. 

To begin with, his account of the regulations is 
far from certain: if it is more correct than Fleay’s, 
it is much more conjectural than Miss Gilder- 
sleeve’s. He adopts here, as elsewhere in the 
book, the year 1575-6 as the date for the import- 
ant communication from the city authorities to the 


Privy Council; but the date of this document is 


uncertain, and convincing evidence has been ad- 
vanced to prove that it was written later than 
1582.* Moreover, Mr. Murray’s interpretation of 
the results of this letter is no surer than his date; 
he fails to consider its relation to the petition and 
proposals of the players to which it replies; and so 
assumes a prior regulation for 50 deaths a week, 
altho this is merely what the players proposed. 
He also jumps to the conclusion that the proposals 
of the city were adopted by the Privy Council. 
Really there is no certainty of any regulations 
being enforced prior to this document, or what 
regulations the Privy Council proceeded to adopt. 
Probably, as Miss Gildersleeve suggests, the 
result was a compromise measure. So far as the 
suburbs are concerned, where the public play- 
houses were erected, Mr. Murray’s conclusion that 
plays were prohibited when deaths from the plague 
exceeded fifty a week, is not improbable. 

His further discussion rests in part on these un- 
certain conclusions; and without following it in 
detail I shall merely state what the facts are. In 
1603, a terrible plague year, the royal patent for 
the King’s Men provides merely that they may 
perform ‘‘when the infection of the plague shall 
decrease,’’ but the draft of the patent to the Queen’s 
Men, 1603, and the order of the Privy Council, 
1604, both forbid playing when deaths from the 
plague amount to more than thirty weekly. There 
is no provision whatever in regard to the plague in 
the patents granted to various companies in 1606, 
1609, 1610, and 1613. Not until 1619 do we 


4See Gildersleeve, op. cit., pp. 156-159; 164, 5; and 173. 
175, and E. K. Chambers, The Academy, Aug. 24, 1895. 
The documents are in the Lansdowne mss. and some of 
them were printed by Collier, English Dramaite Poetry, 1, 
214 ff. The document, omitted by Collier, which Miss 
Gildersleeve prints (pp. 172,173) is especially important, 
as it alludes to the Paris Garden disaster and thus deter- 
mines its date as later than Jan. 13, 1583. 
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have further documentary evidence, when, in the 
Patent for the King’s Men, forty is fixed as the 
legal number. This is again mentioned in the 
patent of 1625. Entries in Herbert’s office book 
for 1636-37 are not altogether clear but seem to 
indicate that forty remained the limit. In the 
literature of the period there are many references 
to regulations on the plague, and Mr. Murray is 
perhaps right in drawing from these indications 
of a change made somewhere between 1607 and 
1610; by that time forty, and not thirty, seems to 
be regarded as the fixed number. Allusions of 
this sort are, however, widely dispersed, and a 
thorough search would be necessary before ven- 
turing a conclusion. _It will be seen that for the 
whole period 1576-1642, we have only scant evi- 
dence as to what the regulations actually were. 

So much for the regulations themselves. Let 
us see their bearing on the particular period. 
The plague, which had been prevalent since the 
great outbreak of 1603, still caused deaths of 
over forty a week, with the exception of two or 
three isolated weeks, when the number dropped 
just below forty, from July 28, 1608 to November 
30, 1609. This would, according to Fleay and 
Mr. Murray, cause the complete closing of the 
theaters for a period of seventeen months. I had 
contended, on the cuntrary, that strict inforcement 
of the regulations was improbable under these 
conditions, and had also advanced positive evidence 
of theatrical activity during the period. Mr, 
Murray’s examination of my evidence that the 
theaters were actually open need not be considered 
here. Any one who will read my statement and 
compare it with Mr. Murray’s can come to his 
own conclusions. The only new evidence that 
Mr. Murray has on the matter is from the pro- 
vincial records. As he says, ‘‘ There are recorded 
several visits of the King’s, Queen’s, and Prince’s 
companies during 1608, showing clearly that these 
companies did travel during that year.’’*® To be 
sure they travelled that year, as in many years ; 
but his tables do not show that they travelled any 
more in this period than in many others when the 
plague was not prevalent. The King’s Men, for 
example, were at Coventry in October, 1608, sev- 
eral places in May, 1609, and in Dover in July, 
1609 ; but they were also travelling as much in 


5 Page 177. 
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1607, and were in Barnstaple on July 9, although 
the plague had been below forty a week for seven 
months. The companies frequently travelled for 
various reasons, and there is no indication of any 
large amount of provincial travelling by the com- 
panies in this period, 1608-1609. 

But the major premise of my contention was 
‘that there is no certainty that any regulation 
prohibiting theatrical performances during the 
plague was rigidly enforced. . . When fear of the 
plague was not excessive it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the regulations were unenforced or 
evaded.’’® Miss Gildersleeve’s examination of 
government regulation of the Elizabethan theater 
has made plain how extremely unlikely it is that 
any regulation was ever rigidly, carefully, and uni- 
versally enforced. Her conclusions in regard to 
the plague regulation are substantiated by her ex- 
tensive study of the relations of city and court to 
the theatrical companies. I quote from her con- 
cluding summary : 


‘* Judging from the extreme laxness with which 
most laws seem to have been enforced, we should 
indeed be chary of believing that the plague rule 
was followed with precision. Probably the play- 
ers often disobeyed it, as did the Cockpit company 
in May, 1637. And apparently the Master of 
the Revels sometimes secured for them some re- 
laxation of it. That it was by no means a regu- 
lation operating with mechanical exactness, but 
was subject to variation according to different 
influences and personalities, and the will of various 
high officials, appears from an interesting account, 
given in a letter from Garrard to Wentworth, of 
a meeting of the Privy Council.’’" 


The folly of maintaining that the regulations 
worked mechanically and precisely seems to me 
manifest ; it is folly to do so when other evidence 
opposes and when the plague was’ comparatively 
mild, and it is unsafe to do so for any time. The 
only safe assumption for the plague periods is that 
theatrical activity was interrupted and lessened. 
Mr. Murray insists on his theatrical regulations, 
not only for 1608 and 1609, but for the entire 
period. Whenever the plague deaths were fifty, 
forty, or thirty per week, according as he inter- 


8 Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher, p. 15. 

T Government Regulation, pp. 213, 214. See also Fleay’s 
partial withdrawal of his theory when he places Cymbeline 
in the autumn of 1609. History of the Stage, p. 162. 
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prets the law for different periods, he assumes 
that the companies were not acting in the city but 
were probably travelling in the country. In this 
way he vitiates his histories of all the companies. 

Mr, Murray’s treatment of the plague may 
serve to indicate what I mean by the rigidity and 
narrowness of his method. The same character- 
istics can be found in his treatment of other mat- 
ters ; they are most evident in cases of govern- 
mental regulation, where Miss Gildersleeve’s 
discussion affords us the opportunity of comparing 
his theories with a recent and better informed 
treatment of the same subjects. Take, for example, 
the matter of licenses. Licenses for theatrical 
companies were borrowed, forged, and stolen, and 
perhaps also traded and bought ; hence, particu- 
larly during Elizabeth’s reign, the possession of a 
license was by no means certain proof that the 
possessors formed an organization authorized to 
enjoy the patronage indicated. Further, during 
the Stuart reigns, it seems possible that under one 
license, —as that for the King’s Men,—-one com- 
pany may have been acting regularly in London, 
while another detachment of the same company 
was acting in the country. These considerations 
might be supported if space permitted. ‘Their 
significance may be illustrated briefly from Mr. 
Murray’s treatment of the Queen’s companies 
during Elizabeth’s reign. He notes that there 
were two Queen’s companies in 1588, but explains 
the multiplication of the Queen’s Men by assert- 
ing : 

‘This shows that after 1574, at least, all the 
companies who expected to perform before the 
Queen at Christmas, such as the Earl of Leices- 
ter’s, the Earl of Warwick’s, Lord Clinton’s, St. 
Paul’s choir boys, etc., as well as the Court inter- 
lude players, sometimes called themselves ‘ Her 
Majesty’s players.’ Probably they did this only 
when in London, to avoid the Lord Mayor’s regu- 
lations against players, for when in the provinces, 
they seem to have regularly appeared under the 
titles of their respective patrons.”’ 


In this discussion he is misled again by accepting 
the old dating of the documents in the Lansdowne 
manuscripts as 1574-1576, instead of 1582-1584, 
as now seems almost certain. But his inferences 
show a reluctance to admit exceptions to his rules. 


*Vol. 1, p. 5. 
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Asa matter of fact, the various and conflicting 
references to the Queen’s companies before 1583, 
and also after that date, indicate nothing more 
than great confusion in assuming that title. It 
seems to me very dangerous to assume as an estab- 
lished rule that every reference to a particular 
company shows that that company was then absent 
from London and travelling about the country. 
To this rule, as I have already noted, there may 
be many exceptions. 

Another theory, which Mr. Fleay pressed too 
hard, is to the effect that all, or nearly all, 
dramatists were regularly attached to the service 
of particular companies. This seems to be adopted 
by Mr. Murray, at least in the case of Ben Jon- 
son, where it is not at all applicable. Apparently, 
it is this theory which impels him to the old error 
that Jonson left the employ of Henslowe after the 
duel with Spenser and that Every Man in His 
Humour was acted in November, 1598. As ap- 
pears in a letter to Dudley Carleton, Every Man in 
His Humour was first performed before September 
20, 1598,° the duel was on September 22, 1598. 
There is no real evidence that Jonson ever acted 
with the King’s Men. Aubrey’s allusion to his 
acting at the ‘‘ Green Curtain’’ may be true, but 
it is by no means sure when he acted there, or 
whether the Chamberlain’s Men ever acted there. 
The reference in Marston’s Scourge of Villainy 
can hardly be said to prove anything. 

Take one more instance, in which Mr. Murray 
becomes entangled by one of Fleay’s theories— 
the date of The Scornful Lady. The matter is not 
of much importance, but it offers a fair example 
of the complications that are always arising in 
Elizabethan chronology. The Quarto,—1616, 
states that the play was ‘‘acted by the children of 
Her Majesty’s Revels in the Blackfriars.’’ Now, 
the Queen’s Revels apparently ceased to use that 
name after 1605, when they were in trouble over 
Eastward Ho !, but continued to use the Black- 
friars theater until August, 1608, when the lease 
was resold to Burbage. In January, 1610, a 
new company called the Queen’s Revels acted in 
Whitefriars. What happened to the original com- 
pany from August, 1608, to January, 1610, is 


*Mr. Murray quotes the letter of this date from Tobie 
Matthew to Dudley Carleton mentioning the play, but 
sticks to the later date in his text; vol. 1, p. 101. 
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unknown—probably they disbanded ; but perhaps 
they kept up some sort of an organization. By a 
devious argument, which I have elsewhere exam- 
ined,’® Mr. Fleay was led to suppose that they 
retained possession of Blackfriars until 1610, and 
that Burbage’s company, the Kings’ Men, did not 
take possession of that theater until that date. 
According to Fleay’s theory that the theaters 
were closed because of the plague, the only time 
during 1608-1609 when there was acting at 
Blackfriars was from November 30 to January 4, 
1909. It is during this month that he dates The 
Scornful Lady, and he uses this assignment as 
both the cause and effect for his argument that 
the Kings’ Men did not occupy Blackfriars. But 
all this is conjecture on conjecture, and the refer- 
ences to the Cleve wars in The Scornful Lady are 
the surest terminus a quo for its date. These 
references, which Mr. Murray and I have both 
discussed," seem to me more likely to have been 
written in 1610 or 1611 than in 1609. Moreover, 
The Scornful Lady was a popular play, and 
the references to Blackfriars in the Quarto of 
1616 may refer not to the original but to later per- 
formances of the play in the second Blackfriars 
theater, which was built in 1615-17 ; or, more 
probably, to a joint occupancy of the Black- 
friars by the Kings’ Men and the Revels com- 
pany. I am free to admit that it is quite 
possible that the first Queen’s Revels gave some 
plays in Blackfriars in 1609, and that The 
Scornful Lady was acted there at the close of that 
year ; but these matters are very doubtful, and 
other explanations are at least possible. I merely 
protest that it is dangerous to use Fleay’s conjec- 
tures in regard to the occupancy of the theater as 
a support for the date of this play, and it is also 
dangerous to regard the date of this play as fixed 
and to use it as a support for Fleay’s theory of 
the occupancy of the theaters. Mr. Murray, how- 
ever, is not puzzled by the matter, but states his 
conclusions in a brief and what might seem to the 
casual reader a simple and conclusive paragraph.” 

It would not be difficult to go on criticising 
details of stage history that rest on thin ice, if not 
on certain mistakes. Government regulations did 


10 Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher, pp. 18, 19. 
UTbid., 85-87 ; Murray, 1, 153 n. 
2 Vol. 1, p. 153. 
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not work mechanically. Licenses for companies 
were not always authoritative ; the theaters were 
not always reserved for a single company ; play- 
wrights were not always restricted to employment 
by one company. The data for the stage history 
of the Elizabethan drama are meager and con- 
flicting. Fixed conclusions must be relatively 
few in comparison with those that are probably 
or merely conjectural. It is necessary to advance 
to these probabilities without resting too much on 
general theories and without resting one conjecture 
too heavily on another, and with a full indication 
of the range of possible error. These are the ele- 
mentary rules for procedure ; they are, however, 
too often forgotten by investigators under stress of 
their special interests or enthusiasms. This is my 
excuse for repeating them here and illustrating 
some violations ; but in so doing I do not wish to 
criticise captiously, or to seem to deny to Mr. 
Murray the great credit that his work deserves. 
In his history he has followed and exposed many 
of Fleay’s conjectures, and from a consideration 
of old and new evidence has written a far better 
and more reliable history of the companies than 
his brilliant predecessor, who essayed a wider field. 
Mr. Fleay’s wider researches were injured, not 
merely by his fondness for conjecture, but by his 
blind adherence to theories of stage history. Mr. 
Murray has kept too much to these rigid and 
mechanical methods, and he lacks—as who does 
not ?—Mr. Fleay’s immensely wide knowledge of 
all sides of the Elizabethan drama. It is not 
then as an historian of the stage, but as an inves- 
tigator and discoverer of new evidence that he 
wins our unqualified praise. As storehouses of 
much old and much new data in respect to the 
companies his books are of manifest value and 
will probably be better appreciated as students 
become fully acquainted with them. 


AsHLEY H. THORNDIKE. 
Columbia University. 


April, 1911.] 


Mario Scuirr, La fille dalliance de Montaigne: 
Marie de Gournay. Essai suivi de ‘‘l’ Egalité 
des hommes et des femmes’”’ et du ‘‘ Grief des 
dames,’’ avec des variantes, des notes, des ap- 
pendices et un portrait. Paris : Champion, 
1910. 12mo., 147 pp. 


In Studi di Filologia moderna for 1909 M. 
Mario Schiff published an article called La fille 
dalliance de Montaigne: Mademoiselle de Gour- 
nay, and appended to it a list of Marie de Gour- 
nay’s works, reprints of her autobiographical 
poem and of the éloges given her by two Italian 
scholars, and a brief account of her relations with 
her disciple, Anne-Marie de Schurman. At the 
same time he announced his intention of reprint- 
ing Mlle de Gournay’s two essays in defense of 
her sex. Last year he realized this purpose by 
publishing the text of her Eyalité des hommes et 
des femmes and her Grief des Dames with a list of 
variant readings and a few introductory pages of 
criticism, but, desiring to make a larger book 
than these fifty pages of essay and criticism, he 
reprinted in the same volume his article of the 
year before, retaining the four appendices and 
adding a fifth on the reputation of Montaigne’s 
Essays during the first half of the seventeenth 
century. From the title which he gave to this 
collection of articles he shows that he considers 
his study of the woman more important than his 
reprint of her essays. I shall therefore criticize 
his volume as primarily a treatment of the life 
and works of Montaigne’s fille d’ alliance. 

And first let me say that there is room for an 
exhaustive study of this interesting woman, who 
touched on so many sides the literary and social 
life of France during the eighty years that fol- 
lowed her birth in 1565. She was that enthusias- 
tic friend of Montaigne who published his Essays 
after his death and did much to establish them in 
the public esteem. She made a brave, if futile 
fight to uphold Ronsard against Malherbe. She 
ought to be remembered gratefully by her sex as 
one of the first defenders of women against their 
natural oppressors. She was novelist, poet, es- 
sayist, philologist. To those interested in the 
social life of the early seventeenth century her 
defense of herself and the piquant anecdotes to 
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which she gave rise constitute not her least claim 
to remembrance. 

It is not surprising to find that several scholars 
have written about her during the last fifty years. 
Feugére,* Livet,? Stapfer,* Paul Bonnefon ‘ have 
discussed her in essays that present the main facts 
of her life and show the importance of her work. 
None of these attempts to be a complete study ; 
none contains more than some hundred pages 
out of a larger treatise. They leave room for 
a further consideration of Mlle de Gournay’s 
writings and of contemporary references to her 
life and works. But if such a study is under- 
taken, it should aim to be definitive, and not 
simply to add another commendable essay to the 
four we already possess. 

M. Schiff appears to have seen this opportunity, 
but he has not yet given us the definitive treatise. 
A comparison of his essay with those that pre- 
ceded it shows that he adds few facts to what was 
already known and emphasizes less fully than 
Bonnefon and Stapfer the main ideas which Mlle 
de Gournay represented. What he has done that 
is new is to collect a few details from the letters 
of Pasquier, Balzac, and Chapelain that other 
biographers had overlooked,’ to go further than 
they in his use of Marolles and Sorel,® to glean 
some facts from Marie’s accounts of herself,’ to 
quote at length passages to which his predecessors 
had briefly referred.* He treats his heroine fairly, 
not hesitating to show the deliberate way in which 
she sought royal favor and her excessive flattery 
of the sovereign. His criticism of others seems 
justified in the cases of M. Strowski, Feugére, 
and M. Ascoli,* but his difference of opinion with 
M. Bonnefon as to whether Marie visited Lipsius 
while in Belgium leads to no conclusion.” His 
passing objection " to Livet’s classification of Mlle 
de Gournay as a précieuse is not sufficiently sus- 
tained by his mentioning her attack upon these 


1 Les femmes podtes au Xvi¢ sidcle, Paris, 1860, pp. 127-232, 

? Précieux et précieuses, Paris, 1859, pp. 261-291. 

5 La famille et les amis de Montaigne, Paris, 1896, pp. 
157-236. 

* Montaigne et ses amis, Paris, 1898, m1, 315-408 (first 
edition, 1892). 

5 Cf. pp. 5, 7, 19, 29, 42. 

®Cf. pp. 22, 45, 26, 39. 

SCf. pp. 13, 38, 39. 

Cf. p. 18. 


™Cf. pp. 20, 22, 32. 
°Cf. pp. 14, 38, 47. 
11 Cf, p. 27. 
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‘«donselles & bouche sucrée.’? As M. Schiff’s 
predecessors have pointed out, she is one of the 
précieuses in her use of metaphors, her display of 
pedantry and concetti, just as she differs from 
them in her use of crude and antiquated terms. 
She may claim the précieuses as her offspring, 
though she must have appeared to them sadly out 
of date. 

Of course, if M. Schiff limits his essay to fifty 
octavo pages, he is obliged to omit much that 
others have given. He slurs over Marie’s réle as 
novelist and poet. He should not dismiss her 
Proumenoir without some note of its position 
among early French novels and without gathering 
from it the indications it throws upon the charac- 
ter of its author. His criticism of her verses is 
limited to quoting one poem, mentioning the sub- 
jects of a few others, and declaring that her 
‘* petits vers sont mauvais.’’ Though the last 
remark is true, there are some happy exceptions 
to it. Her noble quatrain on Jeanne d’ Arc is 
better worth quoting than her grotesque lines on 
the Bain du Roy.” It is still more regrettable 
that he discusses so little the part she played 
as editor of Montaigne and defender of sixteenth 
century speech. 

Therefore, as his essay neither summarizes com- 
pletely what is already known of Mlle de Gour- 
nay, nor gives much new information or comment 
concerning her, it remains unimportant as a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the authoress, or to 
our understanding of what her labors meant to 
French literature and society in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But it gains in value, if we demand less of 
it. If we consider the essay, not as the main por- 
tion of the work, but as an introduction to a pro- 
founder study of Mlle de Gournay in one of her 
special activities, we find that its utility becomes 
immediately obvious. Now, unless M. Schiff in- 
tended writing a thorough account of Mlle de 
Gournay’s various occupations, he could not have 
done better than to study her as ‘‘la mére du 
féminisme moderne.’’ With the exception of 
Stapfer, critics have treated this side of her sum- 
marily. M. Schiff writes himself, ‘‘ Il est tout 4 
fait curicux de constater que les critiques qui se 


12 Page 33. 
18 A title applied to her by M. Joran and quoted by M. 
Schiff, p. 49. 
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sont occupés de Marie de Gournay n’ont pas fait 
de ses traités en faveur des femmes et des nom- 
breuses déclarations de féminisme qui émaillent 
ses ouvrages, le cas qu’il en fallait faire.’’ ™ 

_ We should have expected him, then, to make 
his study of Mlle de Gournay as a feminist the 
core of his work, to which the essay I have criti- 
cized would serve as an attractive and informing 
introduction. Indeed he seems to have had some 
such intention when he proposed to publish her 
two essays, an admirable way of bringing out her 
right to be considered a champion of her sex. 
Despite their theological arguments, verbiage, 
classical allusions, lack of logic, these are written 
with a picturesque enthusiasm that does not ex- 
clude a certain moderation in their demanding for 
women only equality with men, or a perception 
of how much women’s inferiority is due to their 
education and the treatment accorded them by 
the opposite sex. Moreover M. Schiff has proved 
a careful editor, furnishing an elaborate list of 
variant readings, adding to the text the few 
necessary notes, showing that the main ideas and 
many phrases of the Grief des Dames had already 
appeared in their author’s preface to the 1595 
edition of Montaigne’s Essays, 

But this is not enough. He should have col- 
lected the views on feminism that she published 
elsewhere than in these essays. He should have 
developed his response to his own query whether 
she is seeking to defend herself or her sex in her 
discussion of rights. He should have shown just 
what she brought to this discussion that was new, 
in what respects she followed earlier writers. In- 
stead of so doing, he confines his critical estimate 
of these essays to a few pages, loosely joined to 
his previous treatise, in which he analyses the 
arguments of the essays and makes a few sug- 
gestive comments concerning them. He seems to 
have rushed into print almost as soon as he had 
his texts ready for publication and thus misses his 
second opportunity as he has missed his first. 
He does not atone for the incompleteness of his 
general sketch of Mlle de Gournay by a thorough 
study of her defense of women. 

And this is the more unfortunate as M. Schiff 
is an exact scholar who shows thorough apprecia- 
tion of the value of the personal detail and the 


4 Thid. 
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original document. If we needed proof of this, 
we could find it in his appendices, where he in- 
creases our knowledge of the character and 
achievement of Mile de Gournay by listing the 
various editions of her writings, by republishing 
the text of her ‘‘ autoportrait,’’ by showing her 
influence in the Low Countries and the respect in 
which she was held in Italy, and finally by demon- 
strating the early popularity of Montaigne’s Es- 
says, which must have been partly due to the 
assiduous labors of his chosen editor. The only 
fault I find with these appendices is that their 
addition to a volume already composed of three 
separate essays deprives the book of a unity that 
. might have been attained by a larger central 
treatise, into which could have been incorporated 
the facts now presented without proper coordina- 
tion. 

I conclude, then, that M. Schiff has made pub- 
lic some details hitherto overlooked concerning 
the life and works of Mlle de Gournay, that, 
despite a certain lack of unity in his volume, he 
helps to renew interest in an unusual personality, 
reprints three of her smaller works in convenient 
and scholarly form, suggests various ideas, which 
might, if sufficiently developed, have led to im- 
portant results, But he scatters his energies in 
too many directions, he has not enough that is 
new in fact or critical estimate to make his book 
a definitive treatment of Marie de Gournay, and 
at the same time he does not sufficiently study 
her réle of feminist to make that the central por- 
tion of his work. I hope that he has already felt 
the force of this rather obvious criticism, and that 
he intends to publish hereafter either a complete 
study of Mlle de Gournay or an exhaustive con- 
sideration of her position in the modern move- 
ment towards the equality of the sexes. 


H. Carrineron LANCASTER. 
Amherst College. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Covacle, NoT conacle 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Strs : — Stratmann-Bradley’s Middle-English 
Dictionary gives : 


Canacle, conacle, sb.? mistake for covercle; lid of — 
A. P. 1461, 1515. The NED. presumes that canacle, 
conacle [of unknown derivation and meaning] is ‘a cup.’ 


The word has been recorded only in the two 
instances of E. E. Allit. Poems, edited by Morris. 
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I have not seen the ms. and do not know how far 
a and o are kept distinct. Laued for loued in the 
printed text, p. 85, 1. 1703, looks suspicious. At 
any rate, I take it for granted that n and wu are 
written alike. The editor is at a loss about sev- 
eral words (see pp. 11, 40, 50, 56, 82), and it is 
beyond all probability that a distinction which is 
rather exceptional with fifteenth century scribes 
should be observed in a ms. that, according to 
the preface, is written in a small, sharp, irregular 
character . . . often difficult to read. 

Couacle, which, of course, might just as well be 
read conacle, also occurs in Partonope of Blois, 
Add. ms. 35,288, Brit. Mus. lf. 13b. (now at 
press ; ll. 1076-78): 


Thys cuppe was of safer ffyne, 
Hyt moste nedes showe well wyne. 
pe couacle was of Rube redde. 


The last line runsin the French text, ed. Crape- 
let, 1. 1025: 


Li covercles est d’un rubi. 


There are French variants of couvercle without 
r (see the Complément of Godefroy), but the Eng- 
lish form rather represents an independent change 
from covarcle to covacle, due to the analogy of the 
frequent nouns in -acle, 


A. Trampe BOprTKER. 
University of Christiania, Norway. 


A Nore on ‘A Britisy Icarus’ 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—In the December (1910) issue of Mod- 
ern Language Notes, Professor J. M. Hart, in his 
interesting communication, entitled, A British 
Icarus, quotes from Geoffrey of Monmouth as 
follows: ‘‘ This Prince (Bladud) was a very 
ingenious man, and taught necromancy in his 
kingdom, nor did he leave off pursuing his magi- 
cal operations, till he attempted to fly to the upper 
region of the air with wings which he had pre- 
pared, and fell down upon the temple of Apollo, 
in the city of Trinovantum, where he was dashed 
to pieces.’’ This is evidently the source of the 
following passage in Milton’s History of Britain, 
Bk. 1: ‘‘ He (Bladud) was a man of great in- 
vention, and taught Necromancy : till having 
made him Wings to fly, he fell down upon the 
Temple of Apollo in Trinovant, and so dy’d.”’ 
Such a passage is read with interest in connection 
with the following from the introductory portion 
of the same book : ‘‘ Nevertheless there being 
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others besides the first supposed Author, men not 
unread, nor unlerned in Antiquitie, who admit 
that for approved story, which the former explode 
for fiction, and seeing that ofttimes relations heer- 
tofore accounted fabulous have been after found 
to contain in them many foot-steps, and reliques 
of something true, as what we read in Poets of 
the Flood, and Giants little beleev’d, till un- 
doubted witnesses taught us, that all was not 
fain’d; I have therefore determin’d to bestow 
the telling over ev’n of these reputed Tales ; be 
it for nothing else but in favor of our English 
Poets, and Khetoricians, who by thir Art will 
know, how to use them judiciously.’’ In the 
light of our recent interest in aviation, Milton, 
thinking of Bladud, might have added to ‘‘ foot- 
steps and reliques,’’ prophecies ‘‘of something 
true.”’ 

Though Milton never produced a poem founded 
on the early history of Britain, is it not possible 
that he made judicious use of the story of the 
‘* British Icarus’’ in the following passage from 
Paradise Lost, 2. 927-938, which so strongly sug- 
gests some of the experiences of our modern 
aeronauts ? 

** At last his Sail-broad Vannes 

He spreads for flight, and in the surging smoak 

Uplifted spurns the ground, thence many a League 

As ina cloudy Chair ascending rides 

Audacious, but that seat soon failing, meets 

A vast vacuitie : all unawares 

Fluttring his pennons vain plumb down he drops 

Ten thousand fadom deep, and to this hour 

Down had been falling, had not by ill chance 

The strong rebuff of som tumultuous cloud 

Instinct with Fire and Nitre hurried him 

As many miles aloft.” 

Auuan H. GrBerr. 

The Cornell University. 


BRIEF MENTION 


No more important aid to the scientific study of 
the French language has appeared in recent years 
than the Atlas linguistique de la France,’ which 
is now complete, with the exception of the index. 
Criticism of many details of this monumental work 
is possible, and attacks on the general plan have 
not been wanting, but there is no question that 
this series of maps preserves for us a great mass of 
invaluable material that was on the point of pass- 
ing beyond our reach ; that it has sensibly modi- 
fied the methods of etymological study ; and that 
it has given to the accurate recording of the dia- 


1 Par J. Gilliéron et E. Edmond. 35 fascicules in-folio 
Paris, Champion. 


de 50 cartes chacun. 875 fr, 
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lects a stimulus, already reflected in the recent 
works in this domain, which not only assures a 
more analytic knowledge of the French patois, but 
even gives promise of resulting in the discovery 
of principles that have fundamental bearing on 
the nature of linguistic processes. Students of 
French whose means do not permit them to own 
the work should at least see that it is at hand in 
all research libraries. 


A book of great interest to Romance workers is 
Meyer-Liibke’s Etymological Dictionary, the first 
instalment of which has just appeared in the Samm- 
lung Romanischer Elementar- und Hand biicher.' 
The arrangement by the alphabetical order of the 
Latin etyma, introduced by Koérting, is main- 
tained, but the number of titles is substantially 
diminished (1129 numbers in M-L for A-Biso, - 
against 1425 in K.) by a wise conservatism in 
positing hypothetical Latin forms. Where there 
is no positive evidence for such a background and 
where at the same time the form can be derived 
by affix from a stem existing in the Romance lan- 
guage in question, the word is classed under the 
simplex. Non-Latin etyma with more than local 
reflexes are included, while late learned words are 
omitted and dialect forms are cited only where 
they seem to throw additional light on the devel- 
opment. The aim has been to refer to essential 
bibliography, tho the frequent limitation to the 
latest or the most important reference is sometimes 
liable to be misleading. The discussion is exceed- 
ingly compact (less than a page on AMBITARE 
and AMBULARE as against some five pages in K.), 
but is incisive and illuminating. There is no hesi- 
tation in assuming a positive attitude, but the 
decision is usually backed up by a brief phrase 
giving its essential basis. Etymologies accounted 
clearly abortive are passed over in silence—per- 
haps a few that merit at least mention sharing this 
fate with less worthy companions, The section of 
the dictionary now before us suffices to demonstrate 
that Professor Meyer-Liibke brings to the difficult 
task he has undertaken the skilled touch of an 
experienced scholar and writer, and it is with 
gratification that we greet a work that will put 
within our reach his great store of etymological 
knowledge. 


1 Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch. Lieferung 1. 
Heidelberg, Winter, 1911. 8vo., xxii-80 pp. Mk. 2. 
The complete work will comprise about 900 pages. 


